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___AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN | (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery. 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street. New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 


R. HARMER, PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER. 

* Clients and prospective vendors are asked 

to note that as from March 6 our address will 
be 39-42 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. The telephone 
will remain unaltered. Mayfair 0218 (3 lines). 

IF YOU HAVE FINE STAMPS TO SELL, 
H. R. Harmer will gladly advise you as to the 
best means of disposal. 

More than 2,500 leading Philatelists are regular 
buyers at H. R. Harmer’s weekly auctions in 
London and New York. Realisations are con- 
sistently the highest in philatelic auctioneering. 

Valuations for Insurance, Probate or Sale are 
accepted by all authorities. Fees are remitted in 
full if sale instructions are given within twelve 
months of appraisal. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON. LTD. 

will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 

at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 
The SECOND PORTION of the WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY, etc.. 
formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. (to be 
sold by Order of the Executors), on March 9 and 10. 
Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints. 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


Sv FFOLK HORSE SOCIETY’S SHOW & SALE 
SUFFOLK HORSES 

have a great reputation for soundness, longevity. 

docility and economical feeders 
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comprising 80 Mares and Fillies, 75 Stallions 
and 135 Geldings will be sold at the Suffolk 
Horse Society's Spring Show and Sale to be held 
at Ipswich on March 8th and 9th. All animals 
will be sold with a veterinary certificate of 
soundness. Mares, Fillies and Stallions to be 
sold on first day, and Geldings on second day.— 
Catalogues and all particulars from the Auction- 
eers, SPURLINGS & HEMPSON, Ipswich. or 
Raymond Keer. Secretary. Suffolk Horse Society, 
Woodbridge. 








= PERSONAL 
ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY. COINS and 


MEDALS, etc.. BOUGHT for 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772). 5-7, King Street. St. James’s. London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s) 
LACK AND GREY WALNUT TREES, grown 
in private nursery, from pre-war imported 
seed. 4 to 5 ft., 60- a doz.—_MAJOR WELDON, 
Tracey, Honiton, Devon. 
OOKS ON HUNTING, SHOOTING, 
ETC., inexpensively lent by 
roomy addressed envelope and td. stamps for 
500-BOOK SPORTSMEN’S eg 
CL/POSTAL LIBRARIES LTD.. Kingsbury, N.W. 9. 
KOOKLANDS OF BOND STREET ee like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351 
AxnS WANTED. SPIKINS. Heath Road. 
Twickerham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20.000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
LOCKS, Watches, Jewelie:y, Clockwork Uon- 
trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor). 58, Victoria St.. S.W.1. 
Tel.: ViCtoria 0134. 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam users, 16/- ton 
at works. 5-ton trucks any station.— Box 84. 
HANNAFORDS, 69. Fleet Street. E.C.4. 
LTD., 14. 
Street. Piccadilly. W.1 (Regent 6623). 
purchase for caxh Cultured Necklaces. Real 
Diamonds, Gold. Silver. and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers. National 
and Provincial Bank 
)EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetl> and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD.. 
Winchester 
IAMONDS. JEWELS GOLD. EMERALDS. 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN. 
SILVER, PLATE. ETC. urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & Cu., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street). W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
ARMING IN DORSET : This small farm could 
easily produce much more food. milk, etc., 
if the necessary capital were obtainable. Adver- 
tiser is anxious to meet someone willing and/or 
able to lend on such reasonable terms as can be 
arranged and would consider a partnership, and 
if desirable share a charming modern house with 
all conveniences, central heating, etc.—Box 771. 


Go sD. Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery. convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD.. London. S.W.1 
Sloane 1234 


CASH. Highest 
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post. Send 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS | 





FINE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1 
SLO. 8161. 

AND and Nail Institute sends a Special Home 

Treatment parcel for war-weary hands and 
nails (including famous Healthinale), 10/-.— 
Appointment with CORALIE GODFREY at 
35, Old Bond Street, 10/6. Reg. 3387. 


[AS ANYONE a Mink Coat for sale?—Please 
write Box 694. 


[NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in twoweeks. Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended. — BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices 
ASPREY’S strongly advice owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELI , and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. c 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures pertectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road. Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
PPE SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, 
have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc.—ASTLEYS, 
109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. 


WUALITY without extravagance. noke 


























Smokers 

who appreciate a good cigarette can still 
enjoy Rothman’s Pall Mall de Luxe, an out- 
standing example of the blender’s art. Supplied 
direct from the makers at 12/10 per 100, £3/3/2 
per 500, £6/6/1 per 1,000; all post free. Send your 
order and remittance to ROTHMANS LTD.. 
Folio C.L., 5. Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


R4PrDIsM. “COULD YOU ADDRESS a public 
meeting to-night without notes? RAPIDISM 
will develop for you (1) mental alertness, (2) 
personal courage. Write now for free booklet to 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE. C207. TUITION 
HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 
YOLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 
afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers.—JACK BARCLAY. 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square. 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
IGNIFICANT FORTY’’—an amazing revela- 
tion for lovers of God’s truth, 4'-, post free. 
—CHRISTIAN TRUTH INSTITUTE (DEPT. 
C.L.), 174, Forest Hill Road, London, S.E.23. 
GTAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details ld. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
= chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
uif necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones. 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes. 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F.. DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
Co., Kendal, Westmorland. 
GQ UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Coloni 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism. 
catarrh, and general debility.—_-_MRS. GORDON, 39 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1 (Amb. 2575). 
ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON. LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 








HE PUBLIC EYE is cast in approval at those 

who have had their garments Turned and 
Retailored, Converted, Altered. Cleaned or 
Renovated by SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., 
LTD., 61, BEDFORD HILL, BALHAM, LONDON, 
S.W.i2. Tel.: Streatham 1600. 30 years’ experi- 
ence Savile Row garments. Post garments for 
advice and estimate without obligation. 


UNIFORMS. —WE DON’T BELIEVE THERE 
is an officer in H.M. Forces who couldn’t 
be fitted from stock at MOSS BROS.. 20, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


UNUSED PATIENCE CARDS urgently required 
by elderly gentleman—Box 767. 


WARING & GILLvw cvuy gvod quality secona- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets. 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.- 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
V JEST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 549v1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
STATE MANAGEMENT: Gentlewoman (38) 
possessing thoroughly sound secretarial and 
agricultural bookkeeping experience, highest 
personal references, will shortly be available. 
M.O.L. permit.—Box 698 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


AN OR GIRL wanted, for small, private 
dairy work, including care of cow, etc.— 
CATTELL ESTATE OFFICE, Knebworth, Herts. 


CAPABLE and experienced Butler required 

with wife as Hcusemaid. Reading district. 
Good wages and comfortable home for suitable 
couple.—-Box 766 

















EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
 OURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5dgns. 

OURNEMOUTH. 
SOUTHERNHAY HOTEL. 
Situated in lovely grounds. Within few minutes 
shops, entertainments, golf, and cliffs. Large 
dance and sports room. Warmth and excellent 
catering assured. Moderate terms. Vacancies. 
*Phone: Bournemouth 5306. 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone: 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 

ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX: 
CREST HOTEL 
“‘A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mr3. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. Centra] heating throughout. 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1 
Just re-opened. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Rd., Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the confortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 

TIDHURST _ SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 

Golf, riding close to hand. 

From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 
ORTH DEVON. The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. Student, scholar. 
seeker, offered facilities for study, meditation and 
research and recuperation. Why not join us ? 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel. : 214111. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
(Built 1690) 

The Hotel with a personality for artistic 
atmosphere, exquisite beds,famous forits cooking. 
No single rooms available. 

Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE. 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met by arrangement. Terms from 5 gns. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phonc. Walton 129. 
W- iS1WARD HO-NORTHAM ‘“‘CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Cl Club Hotel. Tel.: 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for *‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


EDUCATIONAL 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE. in 
extremely halthy and beautiful inland surround- 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys and girls 
from 5 upwards. Advanced courses for the older 
students in languages, music, the arts, dress- 
making, secretarial work, and in technical 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SERVICES. 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursaries avail- 
able for children of parents on Active Service. 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


HORT “STORY WRITING Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day’’ (a special bulle- 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195 A), Palace Gate, W.8 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDAL, Ist class Diplomee, EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
Molton Street, W.1. 
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South 
May. 5306-8. Residential! 


Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 266. 












GARDENING 

Buss : All best class. Emperor, King Aim 

Cheerfulness, 50/- 100 ; Sir Watkin, Crocs, 
Helios, Bonfire, 40/- 100 ; Double White, Pha 
Eye, 20/- 100. Mixed Trumpet Daffodils, 25). 
Mixed Narcissi, 15/- 100. TULIPS : Clare z 
Inglescombe Pink, Mozart, Mixed Darwi . 
doz., 50/- 100. IRIS : Dutch, Imperator, Weg, 
wood, Mixed, 6/- doz., 42/6 100. Madonna Lilie 
18/- dozen. Scilla, 15/- 100. Star of Bethlebes 
126 100. Montbretia, 12/6 100. GLADIOLI 3 
doz. Aconites, 15/- 100. Shallots, 2/- 1b. gma), 
mixed Daffodils and Narcissi for n: vuralisatig 
14 1b. 25/-, 56 1b. 90/-. Strawberry Planis, certincy 
Royal Sovereign, Brenda Gantrey, 2). 100, r 
50. Gooseberry Bushes, 24/- and 
carriage paid. List 1d.—CHARL 
Chatteris, Cambs. 

LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, w 

If you use them rightly, double< « 
of growing time saved, finer Veget: 
round will make you say the same. end for Lis) 
—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Che :sey, ‘ 














Dercs BROWN Dwarf Bean Seed. (tog ria % 
Haricots), 2/6 lb. Pea Bean s. ads, 9). 
Major C. B. JACKSON, Charlit Seacing 

Somerset. 
Fret. Owing to further plough 7. up or 
we shall have a fair number “Cox” 
“Ellisons’’ Bush Trees for sale, an. a few Bi 


and Red Currants. Early applicati: 
will be despatched promptly. , 
HILL FRUIT FARM, Childe Okefo) i, 
Dorset. 
OOD FIRST—FLOWERS AFT! 3! 
A/sown, A.1., Cundys, Che 
MASTERPIECE, 3/6 100, 15/- 500; 
Craig, Bedford Champion, 3/- 100, 12 
FLOWER, hardened, 6-8in. plants, 
5/6 100. TOMATO PLANTS, greerh 
King, etc., 2/6 doz., 14/- 100; ready F »b.; 
steam sterilised soil. Quotation 1 
Anemone corms, 3 cm., 21/- 100. Ch 
themum cuttings (rooted), and 
(See list, 1d., and S.A.E., 1d.). C.W 
PLANT HOUSE, Tadworth, Surrey 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CO STRUCT) 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1° 7.—GE0RGy 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chisleh irst, Kent 
RISH SEED POTATOES, ex Western pon 
Selected stocks English once-grown, ex Ling 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand at branche 
throughout season.—J. E. ENGLAND & So0Ny 
(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshire. (Branch 
at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, etc.) 
PAVING STONE. Quantity old london Yor 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.—WILLI 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358, 
Scotcs SEED POTATOES. Vigorous certifeh) 
stocks from best districts at controlled price: 
Good range of varieties now available for preser 
or later delivery.—J. E. ENGLAND & SON 
Ladybank, Fife. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY- 
we do the experimenting; not you!—W 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


_FORSALE > 


NTIQUES. Choice Furniture and Chin 
Anything obtainable. Everything guara 
teed and delivered. Correspondence invited 
WOODHOUSE, 120, Baker Street, Luton. 
ARAVAN. 16 ft. d/p. 2 single berths, 1 dout! 
sink, table, wardrobe, £220 with paraff 
cooking: £235 gas cooking and lighting. H! 
terms arranged, also delivery.—F.0.C., CARAVA 
CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, London, N.¥ 
Tel.: Gladstone 2234. 
OSYTOES and TUFFHEELS solve the HO 
problem.—TUFFHEELS, 62, Harpur Stree 
Bedford, Beds. 
OUNTRY LIFE” FOR SALE. Jan. 23 to De 
25, 1942, Jan. 1 to Dec. 30, 1943. Also 1 ch) 
Dec. 19, 1941. Jan. 7 to 28, 1944. Perfect conditis: 
£5/15/- the lot.—BURGE, 1015, Finchley Row 
Golders Green. 
ISPTORIC FORNITURE. Varied and inter 
ing collection of old English and Fre 
pieces now on view. Abridged list sent on rec 
of 1d.stamp. JELKS (Est. 1835), 263-275, Hollow 
Road, N.7. Tel. North 2747 (10 lines). 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in counth 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send si./ 
patterns. REDMAYNE, 8. Wigton. Cumberlat 
LACKS for warmth and comto1t, 5 coupit 
only. Size 24, 26, 28 and 30 waist. 18/11. 
32 waist, 20/9. Colours: Navy, Nigger, Maroy: 
Bottle. Sent on receipt of P.O. plus 1/- post 
and 5 coupons. Money and coupons refubi 
within a fortnight if not satistactory.—LB) 
GOWNS, LTD., 45, Powis Street (Dept. * 
Woolwich, S.E.18. _ 
TT veeps - Have your favourite suit con 
exactly i» John Peel tweed from % 7 
Send 3d. for patterns. —REDMAYNE. 8, 3! 
Cumberland. 
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WANTED 


OUNTRY LIFE.” Copy of November 5 4 
of November 12 wanted.—LACEY, Thorts 
Didsbury. 







































ODEL AND TOY ~ RAILWAY Electr 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small outt 

wanted; also Meccano and other struct 
outfits and anything of interest to ‘he youl, 
generation. Please state fully what y0u havea! 
price required; cheque by return, We also li 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above. stamp 
enquiries.—_BOTTERILLS. Models epartme 
High Street, Canvey. Essex. 

Ov. Pilot Officer urgently rec \ires Hatt 

Bros. Trout Wet Fly Rod. § ‘it Bam) 
Palakona and Reel, weight 4-6 © 3.—Box "4 
Smith’s Bookshop, Ilkley, Yorks. 

ABRE, EPEE and FOIL wanted rently! 

club instruction. Also sabre ja «et 3% ® 
mask.—Write to REES, 97, Devo: hire Roo 
Westbury Park, Bristol. 

UITCASE AND FITTED CASE \ nted a 






cabin or wardrobe Trunk. Must ° 8004“ 
dition. —Box 772. 






wantel 






WO-WHEEL MODERN CARA‘ \ Wal 
must be well-known make; n¢ — 
useless. Repairs not objected to -ROTH 





Loraine Mansion, Widdenham Road 





yndon. § 
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al XV. No. 2458 FEBRUARY 25, 1944 
: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
ection of the Right Hon. The Earl of Rosebery, D.S.O., M.C. — i ny oo 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND HERTFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


7a IN THE VALE OF AYLESBURY 








grow fe By 
3+ Ib, 


ra Between Leighton Buzzard and Aylesbury 
ota THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTIONS OF THE 


and MENTMORE ESTATE about 3,918 ACRES 


tuated 2 miles from Leighton Buzzard, 6 miles from Aylesbury and within 40 miles of London, and lying in or near 


a a the villages and hamlets of Mentmore, Cheddington, Wingrave, Ledburn, Marsworth and Horton and including 
‘oon SOME OF THE FINEST GRAZING COUNTRY IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Mars The following farms are 


included in the Sale: 


Redborough Farm 
Rowden Farm 
Ledburn Farm 

Ledburn Manor Farm 
Craftonj Farm 
Helsthorpe Farm 
Broadmead Farm 
Model Farm 
West End Farm 
Town Farm, Cheddington 
Church Farm 


sEORG? 





















a Manor Farm, Marsworth 
’ preser caiman a tis ERED, r : ‘ wight 
+ SON : CRAFTON FARM, MENTMORE Well equipped with suitable : SOGGRENGS MANOR 
= : Residences and _ Buildings, 
wy and having adequate accom- 
modation for stock. Most of 
oa the Farms have good modern 
_ Cow-houses. 
Chin 
ited Numerous Cottages, Village 
” Properties and accommoda- 
Gout tion fields, principally at 
bats Cheddington, Ledburn, 
RAVA Crafton and near Wingrave. 
NW 
mr The Estate is completely 
fe let at moderate rents pro- 
1 ducing a total of about 
to De £5,400 per annum. 
O 1 cop 
aye It will be offered as a whole 
ie in the first instance, and if 
ntere AN ESTATE COW-HOUSE not so sold then in lots. THE PANELLED ROOM AT HOGGESTON MANOR 
i Three valuable and well-known Fully Licensed Premises: ‘‘ Hare and Hounds,’’ Ledburn, subject to 3 months’ notice at Michaelmas. The 
lollor Stag Inn, Mentmore, subject to 3 months’ notice ; and The Rosebery Arms, Cheddington, Lease expiring Lady Day, 1945. To be offered as 

epavate lots. Also Manor Farm 295 Acres, and Town Farm, 298 Acres, Hoggeston, two well-known and valuable Holdings situated in and 
oe about the Village of Hoggeston, between Aylesbury and Buckingham and about 8 miles from the former. These two Farms will be offered as separate lots 
wipe ALL THE ABOVE TO BE OFFERED AS INDICATED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT LEIGHTON BUZZARD EARLY IN APRIL 
it Solicitors: Messrs. Allen & Overy, 3, Finch Lane, E.C.3. Resident Agent: C. C. Edmunds, Esq., J.P., Mentmore Estate Office, Leighton Buzzard. 
Maroc! Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan price 2s. 6d. per copy. 
postal _ — ae ee a Pe ae AN elec een ee sei 
refunit 
z 53 MILES FROM LONDON 

SUFFOLK AND ESSEX BORDERS. RIVER FRONTAGE OF *% MILE 
Close to station (Liverpool Street about 1 hours), buses, and churches 








Occupying a_ delightful 
position facing Southwest 


ae on gravel subsoil, with 
5 pancramic views across 
hores? the valley of the River, the 


| 
fa Residence is an excellent 
* example of the Tudor 
Wii iw period, the original struc- 
; jou i Lr ture dating back to the 
si i grate 1 fifteenth century. 
fue ’ It has since been completely 
Ferromelimi ela, . overhauled and modernised 
' HET and is now in exceptionally 
good order, with large win- 
dows and lofty rooms. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with 
basins); 3 bathrooms. ‘ 
Central heating, electric light and power, telephone, abundant water supply, septic tank drainage. 2 garages. 
JARY RESIDENCE containing 5 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms and a bathroom, let on an annual tenancy. 2 COTTAGES in Service 
al Om. FARMERY with excellent buildings. The PLEASURE GARDENS include a brick Terrace planted with yews and flowering 
want shrubs; lawns; kitchen garden; 2 fine orchards; about 27 acres of pasture and 36 acres of arable, the whole extending to about 
TH 76 ACRES—in hand. FOR SALE FREEHOLD The Vendor rents 20 Acres adjoining. Fishing. Hunting. Golf. 
aa __Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,105) 
ir 3771 iil : 


. 0 lines 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a 
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Sulicitors: Messrs. Shoosmiths & Harrison, 20, Market Square, Northampton. 
Estate House, Bridge Street, Northampton. (Tel. 2615/6.) Also at London, Leeds, Cirencester, Yeovil and Dublin. 


MODERN COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE 


With glorious views. 


POPULAR 


All modern 





SIZE—2 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





NORTHAMPTON 2? MILES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON JUNE 1, 1944 
A HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHCLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
WELL KNOWN AS 
UPTON LAWN 
The house stands 300 ft. above sea level facing full South. 
Hall, 8 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrocms. Main electric light. Central he: ting, 
HEATED GARAGE. CHAUFFEUR’S OR GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID OUT GARDEN WITH FINE TENNIS COURT. IN ALL 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 

Which will be offered FOR SALE (unless previously sold private! ) by 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the ANGEL HOTEL, NORTHAMP ON, 


on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars (price 6d. each) of the Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFI 


COTSWOLDS 


Convenient for Cheltenham and Broadway. Fin 
views. Elevated situation. 


| LOVELY COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE 
WELL MODERNISED. 


£4,500 MESSRS. JACKSON STOPS of 


CIRENCESTER 


HAVE SEVERAL ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE AND 
WELL-KNOWN COTSWOLD MANOR AND SMALLER 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


Easy reach of Painswick, Cheltenham 
and Gloucester. 


reception, 4 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 


4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


ae : WHICH ARE AT PRESENT UNDER STABLING AND FARMERY. 
a - r4 including central REQUISITION. 
ee 200 ACRES 
SIMPLE GARDENS, IN ALL They can be purchased at reasonable prices—with al ha 
full benefit of reinstatement of condition (if 4 COTTAGES. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. 


FOR SALE, WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION 
BEAUTIFUL LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 9 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


MODERNISED 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, 


PRESENT 


Full details from: 


OFFICES, 


INCOME 


necessary) upon being de-requisitioned—and 
1 Si “ : % 
41, ACRES pending possession a good return is obtainable 
from the rentals received, 


OWNER PREFERS TO LEP FURNISHED, 
BUT WILL CONSIDER A SALE. 


Full details on application to 
JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. 


Full particulars in confidence from either of the Joint 
Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester (Ref. 7349); 
KILKELLY & BOwER, Chipping Campden. 


(Ref. 7435) (Tel. 334.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 











MODEL FARMERY, LODGE AND COTTAGE. 


21 ACRES IN ALL 


GAS AND WATER, CENTRAL HEATING. 


PRICE ASKED £6,000 


DURING HOSTILITIES £275 PER ANNUM. 


JACKSON StTopS, Cirencester. (Ref. 7111.) 




















Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


INCLUDING 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £9,000 
WITH POSSESSION 


Agents : WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


GARDENS, LITTLE STREAM WITH BRIDGE 








WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 


| 
ASCOT, BERKS | 


FACING SOUTH. 


EAST SUSSEX 
FOR SALE A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
152 ACRES 


WITH MODERATE-SIZED MANSION 


Stands on high ground with magnificent views. 


NEAR GOLF COURSE 





ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


ain 


Main water, electricity and drainage 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, and convenient domestic offices. 
e electric light. Stabling. 2 Lodges. Groom’s quarters. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


THE ENTIRE HOUSE HAS BEEN MODERNISED RECEN’LY 

GROUNDS OF 6 ACRES The grounds are ornamented by magnificent timber, cut yews, and a choice selec. “ion 

van . — > —a any . » —_ of flowering shrubs of which the Rhododendrons are a feature. Tennis and cr juet 
WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, FLOWER lawns, woodlands and shrubbery walks, herbaceous borders, excellent walled ki nen 


orchards. Parkland. 


greenhouses, 


gardens, 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO 152 AC 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Personally inspected and recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH ¢ 
48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUNNINGDALE 


Quarte: ofa mile from Golf Course, Stabling and Garage with Cottage. 


station and Shops. 
THE GARDENS are well laid out and 


THE JDERN RESIDENCE of include broad gravelled terrace, lawns, 


tures ¢ design occupies a pleasant T 86, ith ; SonpREE 
eatiot pout 300 ft. up on sand and =) Fa rock and water garden. 
gravel , and stands back from the is 
road. About 2 ACRES 
all, 8 -eception rooms, 9 bed and : 
i dre ing rooms,.3 bathrooms, FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (5369) 


Comp: es’ electric light, power, 
gas ar’ water. Telephone. Main 
rainage available. 





WEEN MAIDENHEAD AND BRA HERTFORDSHIRE 
B T BE ith E k - i Stati B Ri = 14 miles N.W. of London. Station 5 minutes with fast service to St. Pancras. 
Ac. et situation with rural outlook. minutes Station an ver. TO BE SOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 


UNUSL. LLY CHARMING RESIDENCE of brick, rough-cast and partly 4, | together with the Contents. 
aving rance he ak . & C.) § y.c., 2 recepti 8, 6 bed ¢ ™ ny 7 
We i i a ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE of brick and tile, tastefully furnished with 
: “ 4 antique furniture and standing on gravel soil, facing S.E. Entrance hall, dining and 
All main services. Central heating. Garage. large drawing rooms, conservatory, loggia, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
den with lily pond. Tennis, lawn and borders. Fruit trees, ete. Central heating in principal rooms. Main services. 
Completely secluded garden, rose and vegetable gardens. About 34 ACRE. Additional 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,250 2 ACRES adjoining and garage are rented. ; 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT PRICE, fully furnished, £4,850 


\gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,792) __ Agents : | Mesers. KNIGI HT, FRANK & RUTL EY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,725.) 


All main services. 
Independent hot-water system. 
Full central heating and double 
garage. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
artistically laid out and well maintained. 

Picked position adjoining golf utistically laid 
course with private entrance thereto Tennis lawn, terrace rockery, orchard, 
kitchen garden, air-raid shelter. 
In all about 


21, ACRES 


RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION, 
erected for occupation of 
present owner. 
Agents: Messrs ’ 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,786) 


Lounge jiall, 3 reception, billiard room, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Excellent 
offices with maids’ sitting room. 








¥ legrams: _ 








Maytals 3771 a 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. OE. ae 
Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 NICHOLAS “ Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
Regent 0293/3377 Established 1882 “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London "* 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1_ 


By Order of A. F. BASSET, Esq. 





BERKSHIRE 


Between Maidenhead and Reading. 32 miles from London. 
FOR SALE, THAT EXCEEDINGLY WELL APPOINTED STUD FARM 
KNOWN AS 
CASTLEMAN’S STUD FARM extending to about 62 ACRES 
WITH WELL FENCED PADDOCKS HAVING MAIN WATER SUPPLY. 

THE STUD GROOM’S HOUSE with CHARACTER, 3: reception, 4 bedrooms, bath, ete. 2 GOOD COTTAGES (one requisitioned) MODERN BUILDINGS. 
27 SPACIOUS BOXES. LARGE ENCLOSED COVERING OR EXERCISING YARD, Etc, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Which Messrs. NICHOLAS will SELL by AUCTION on THURSDAY, MARCH 9, 1944, at the MASONIC HALL, READING. 


Illustrated Particulars in due course of the Auctioneers at 1, Station Road, Reading, or 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 














hook JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK "ont 


iE, S.W.1 
; AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 











bs INT ' 
Just over 25 miles south of London. RESIDENCE UN THIS ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
C ; — pie ss " enews RESIDENCE 
vo \GRES, 2 COTTAGES. £10,250 (FORMERLY A RECTORY) ON A HILLSIDE. | 509 #7 above aea level. Southern aspect. Panoramic views. 
Southerly aspect, panoramic views. Convenient for main | Near station and convenient for small market town. 
pect, splendid views over unspoiled country. line station. Accommodation : Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 10-11 bedrooms 
3 ae of es + = - _——_ ofland | THE RESIDENCE IS IN GOOD ORDER | 2 bathrooms, servants’ hall, Electric light, Central heating’ 
Sporting rights in han sitting rooms, EL RS a ae oe caveia ca aaa, 
‘rooms, 1 dressing room, 3 bathrooms. _ AND MODERNISED INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. TELEPHONE. 
3 sitting rooms, ——— (with lavatory basins), STABLING AND GARAGE, 2 COTTAGES. 
SLECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 2 bathrooms. | ‘HE {G GARDENS WITH STREAM. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. bs CHARMIN( : — ™ nd = _ — 
TE | ABUNDANT WATER. TELEPHONE. STABLING | BEAUTIFUL PARKLANDS, WOODS and PADDOCKS, 
rER. OAK BEAMED BARN. STABLING | * sy Hi Poona pen parts pol pec ae a total of about 
AND GARAGE. ¥ ” BUILDINGS 45 ACRES 


EVERYTHING IN SPLENDID ORDER. 


MODERATE PRICE. VACANT POSSESSION AT AN 


| 

| 
1 | @ N e] JN d J. ‘K, Ete. 
‘ST ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION | GARDEN and GROUNDS, ORCHARD, PADDOCK, Etc 


HARD TENNIS COURT 


A VERY MODERATE PRICE Total Area about 8 ACRES. | EARLY “—_ fared srg cotgttegi INCLUD- 
PRICE £5,500 per shly recommended by Owner's 

er’s Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK Inspected and thoroughly recommendec y ner’s 
. Jame! ace } | Owners Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES ee, | Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
ames’s Place, London, $.W.1. (L.R.20,611) | Ww 4 4, St. ios | Place, 8.W.L. & (L.R.20,665) | - Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R.20,459) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


ceanet 8222 (15 lines) hineenacinsiath ** Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 


ON THE FRINGE OF A NORFOLK VILLAGE — “NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
In the Hartley Wintney district. 38 miles from London. Easy reach of Basingste} 


9 miles South of Norwich with bus services. 4 miles from station. 
Reading. 1 mile from station. 


MODERNISED XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
FULL OF OAK BEAMS, RAFTERS, WALL STUDDING & OPEN FIREPLACES DELIGHTFUL HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 
OF ATTRACTIVE ELEVATION IN A HIGH SITUATION WITH GOOD * 


South aspect. Overlooking delightful country. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception 


Lounge hall, 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, rooms, 7 principal bed- 
rooms. rooms (with hand basins). 
ight. Staff rooms. 2 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. Aga cooker. 
Wash basins in bedrooms. Main services. Central 
GARAGE. heating. Modern drainage. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE GARAGE. STABLING. 
GARDENS & GROUNDS COTTAGE. 
WITH ORCHARD AND Beautiful grounds including 
PADDOCK a small wood, paddock, ete. F 
IN ALL ABOUT . 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
33 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD 


Stream forms South 1 


Boundary. 
“4, 250 FREEHOLD 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(E.46,054) 





€ and 


[EWS 
3 reception 
2 bath- 
Company’s electric 


0, 
2 Additional Cottages 
can be purchased. 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


RURAL HAMPSHIRE 


Delightful situation between Alton & Winchester. 300 ft. up with good views. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE 
OF PLEASING DESIGN, 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 
AND APPROACHED BY 
A LONG DRIVE 
Hall, 5 reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, staff 
sitting room. Electricity. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE. STABLING, 
Useful Outbuildings. 
Matured grounds’ with 
tennis court, shrubberies, 
kitchen garden, etc. 


3 ACRES IN ALL 
TO BE LET UNFUR- 
NISHED ON LEASE 
RENTAL £350 PER ANNUM 
Hz weed & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(T : REG. 8222.) (H.50,173 


BISHOP’ s STORTFORD (243) 


ey ‘i — j 
Inspected and recommended by : 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(T Vel. 3222.) (H 42,404) 


RE G. 8222 


BERKSHIRE 


on a lovely reach of the Thames, above Marlow 


FOR SALE. AN OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


On bus route 


4 large reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

5 maids’ rooms above. 
Companies’ electric light 
and water. 


GARAGE. 
2 Cottages. Outbuildings. 
9 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


Particulars from : 
(B.32,652) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


AUCTIONS 


- SOUTH WILTS 
Between Salisbury and Shaftesbury. 

Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS will SELL 
by AUCTION at SALISBURY on FEBRU- 
ARY 29, 1944, with Vacant Possession, THE 
OLD RECTORY, FIFIELD, BAVANT, 
XVIith-Century Stone Reside nee, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, farme ry and 23 acres grass, 
orchard and arable (5 fenced and watered). 
Particulars of Sale (6d.) from the Auctioneers : 

WOOLLEY & WALLIS 

Salisbury. Tel. 2491-2. 


By Order of Executors. 
VENTION, PUTSBOROUGH, 
NORTH DEVON 
In a delightful position between Croyde and 
Woolacombe Sands, with extensive views, and 

excellent bathing. 
A unique and charming SEASIDE COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE, situate at the south end of 
Woolacombe Sands, with uninterrupted 
coastal and sea views. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom and excellent offices. With 5-roomed 
BUNGALOW (including bathroom) in 
grounds, 2 large BEACH HUTS, garages (for 
several cars), nicely laid-out lawn and gardens 
(about 2 acres). Further land adjoining up to 
20 acres can also be acquired. For SALE by 
AUCTION (as a whole or in LOTS), at the 
BRIDGE HALL, BARNSTAPLE, on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 17, 1944, at 3 p.m. (unless 
sold previously by private treaty). 
Solicitors : Messrs. Whitehead, Thomas « 
Urmston, 9, King Street, Maidstone. Full 
particulars from the Auctioneers : 
JOHN SMALE & CO. 
13, Cross Street, Barnstaple (Tel.: 
staple 2000). 


FOR SALE 


ERKSHIRE. LONDON under 1 Hour. 

A VERY EXCELLENT RESIDENCE 
conveniently situated in a favourite and 
unspoilt part of the Thames Valley. The 
house is of character and distinctive design, 
and commands beautiful views over well- 
timbered country. Accommodation includes 
oak-panelled hall, three reception rooms and 
lounge with minstrel gallery, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Company’s 
e.l. and water, modern drainage. Garage- 
stabling with rooms over. Superior Cottage. 
Beautiful gardens. Orchard and pastureland. 
In all about 26 acres. Freehold, price £9,500. 
Possession.—Sole Agents: JOHN PETER AND 
Co., Estate Agents, Pangbourne (Tel. 213). 


KENT, 12 miles. Distinctive attractive 

House, two floors. 6-7 bedrooms, 3-4 
reception, 2 baths. Secondary stairs. Charm- 
ing secluded grounds. £6,000. Some furniture. 
Post-war payment and possession. Freehold. 
—C/o ABBOTTS, 32, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 


Barn- 











(1/6 per line. 


FOR SALE 
EVON. Choice Freehold  Kesidential 
Estate known as Hapstead, Buckfast- 
leigh, with well built and conveniently arranged 
Gentleman’s Residence, grounds, stables and 
garages, extending to about 13% acres, with 
Vacant Possession, with or without small 
Home Farm about 50 acres, all situate in an 
excellent sporting district. Freehold accommo- 
dation lands, also attractive freehold dairy and 
mixed farm known as Bulleigh Barton, Ipple- 
pen, about 3% miles from Torquay, about 
331 acres with superior dwelling -hcuse, 
excellent farm buildings, and 4 cottages. 
For printed particulars apply MICHELMORE, 

Loveys & Sons, Newton Abbot. 


NEw FOREST BORDERS. Charming 
modernised old-world Country Cottage 
in about one-third of an acre of ground. 2 good 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 fitted hand 
basins, h. & c.), bathroom, w.c., kitchenette 
and usual offices. Double garage, play room, 
trap shed, etc. Main gas, water and electric 
light. Septic tank drainage. For particulars 
apply Sole Agents : HOUSE & SON, Lansdowne 
House, Bournemouth (Tel.: 3). 
EW FOREST. Compact modern 
Residence (with or without excellent 
6-roomed cottage). Ideal position, high, on 
gravel. Riding, golf. Sea within 3 miles, large 
windows facing S. and 8.W. 5 bedrooms, 
3 dressing rooms, 2 bath, 3 sitting rooms, usual 
offices. Esse, main e.l., water. Garage, 
stabling, pretty garden, orchard, rough 
paddock.in 5 acres (or less). Bournemouth 
area, Together £5,700 or near offer.—Box 761. 
NORFOLK BROADS. Charming 
Georgian-style Residence in delightfully 
timbered grounds of 17 acres, intersected by 
boating river, with wet and dry boathouses. 
3 reception (2 about 30 ft. long), 6 principal 
bedrooms (5 with fixed basins), 2 maids’ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms (h. & c¢.). Electrically 
pumped water. Modern stabling and garage 
accommodation. Gardener’s cottage. Free- 
hold £5,000. Adjoining farm of 19% acres 
(let yearly) could be purchased if required. - 
Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 
NORFOLK, NORTH. (Blakeney 5 miles). 
Old-world Character Residence in de- 
lightful well-timbered secluded grounds of 
between 5 and 6 acres, intersected running 
stream. 3 reception, 5 principal’ bed, bath- 
room (h. & c.), 4 attics. Main water, gas. 
Kitchen garden, orchard, tennis lawn. ’Free- 
hold £3,000. Paddock and additional land 
available if required. -Woopcock & SON, 
Ipswich. 
TRAMORE, CO. WATERFORD, IRE- 
LAND. Attractive Residence, 10 rooms, 
stabling and garage. Standing in 4% acres of 
wooded grounds, beautiful situation, facing 
sea, well sheltered. £2,500. Held in Fee 
Simple. .— BRODERICK & SOns, 43, Dame Street, 
ublin. 











Min.3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


USSEX. Lovely views of the Downs. 

5 miles station, close to delightful village. 
Southerly aspect. A charming, dignified 
Modern House in the Georgian style, beauti- 
fully built and planned. Winding carriage 
drive, entrance lodge. Fine hall (cloakrocm), 
attractive lounge, 3 excellent reception rooms, 
easily run domestic offices (Aga cooker), 7 main 
ieaenemes (basins), boxroom, 3 bathrooms, 
servants’ quarters comprising 3 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 2 good garages, greenhouse, vinery, 
picturesque wooded lawn, terrace, hard tennis 
court, kitchen garden, 6% acres. Vacant 
possession, £11,500. Reasonable offer con- 
sidered. Kecommended from personal inspec- 
tion.—CALLAWAYS, Agents, 59, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: 5237—2 lines). Ee 
WARWICK-LEICESTER BORDER. 
(Birmingham, Leicester, Coventry, 25 
miles). [In unspoilt village, a small genuine 
part-Tudor-Georgian Farm House, with good 
barn, cowshed and outbuildings. Orchard and 
garden, in all about 2 acres. Main water and 
electricity laid on. Price £850. Freehold.— 


Box 762. 
WANTED 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. KE- 
QUIRED TO PURCHASE in any good 
agricultural area of Great Britain, an Estate 
of from 1,000 acres upwards, area being 
immaterial if return commensurate with 
outlay. Owners, their Solicitors or Agents 
able to offer such a property are invited 
to communicate confidentially with the 
purchaser’s surveyors, Messrs. BARKER, SON 
AND LEwis, Chartered Surveyors, 4, Park Sq., 
Leeds, 1 (and at Shettield and Sait 
Home COUNTIES. ANTED 
HALF COUNTRY HOUSE 
Advertiser wishes to rent, for two or three 
years, part (unfurnished) of house, within 
convenient daily travelling distance of London 
(West End). Modern conveniences, 3 or 4 
bedrooms, telephone, garage.—Box 708. 
KENT, T, SUSSEX or SURREY, about 1 hour 
from London. Wanted to purchase, small 
convenient House on high ground. 2-3 sitting- 
rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Good 
garden, paddock. Gardener’s cottage if 
possible.—Box 733. 
USSEX OK DISTRICT. Long lease wanted 
on Mansion (at least 20 bedrooms) and 
grounds. Possession now or post-war, agree- 
ment or lease now. Send full details—Box 758. 


SALMON FISHING 


HIEREFORDSH IRE, RIVER WYE. TO 
LET for the season 1944 two rods on the 

Fownhope Court Estate Waters about 6 miles 

below ereford. For particulars apply 

APPERLEY & BROWN, Land Agents, Bank 
hambers, Hereford. 


























- ESTATE AGENTS 


B ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & PO} 
READING, CAVERSHAM f 


and W OKINGHAM. 


2ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOIN 
COUNTIES, especially concerned wi 
Sale of Country ‘Houses and Estates,— 

NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. T Tel. 444 di 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON —Gin0y 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 7 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 7: 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES. 
The only complete illustrated Regi 
(Price 2s. 6d.). 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.L., 


EVON and WEST 

Owners of small and mediums 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, # 
particularly invited to communicate wi 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmout 
who have constant enquiries and a long waitin 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTHES) 

COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Ro 
Southampton.—W ALLER & Kine, FA 
Business established over 100 years. _ 


L EICESTERSAIRE and NOR1 HAN 
ere AY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GR 
F.S.I., F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Estate Agent 
Market | Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties “and N 
Wales for residences, farms, ¢te., 
the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE ASG 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN’ f 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agel 
Valuers and Auctioneers. 
or ni 








Selected lists free.—RUM 
Exeter. (Est 


DORSEI 














Surveyors, 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 
SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIR 

KENT. To buy or ’sell a Country 
House or Cottage in these cour ‘ies, 00! 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., T! ce Bric 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalge nated 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Peter: eld, 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING ‘0U} 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards He 

in High-class Residences and E 
of which are solely in their han 


WEST COUNTRY AND 
Apply Leading Ager 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 

ofShrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 


YORKSH IRE and NO 
COUNTIES. Landed, Re 
Agricultural Estates—BARKER, 
LEWIs, F.S.1, F.A.L, 4, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & 








~ BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Near Bourne End and High Wycombe. 30 miles from London. | 
A BE UTIFULLY PLACED RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


of about 135 ACRES 
Adjoining an old-world village. 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 


In beautiful country, facing South, near Sevenoaks. 
A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Approached by a double drive bordered by chestnut trees. 


' i — . Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
and including a SIXTEENTH CENTURY MANSION water and electricity. Central heating on ground oor. Stabling for six. Garage for 
y TTS three. at of 5 rooms and ample storage space. ailiff’s house. Dairy. Additiona 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED bi = B stabling. Outbuildings. Stable for poultry. Cowshed for six and barns. 
FINELY IMBERED PARK WITH 3 aaa DRIVES, ONE TO THE Entrance lodge with chauffeur’s cottage. 
socious | ll, 8 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, and additional secondary GARDENER’S HOUSE WITH 6 ROOMS. EXTENSIVE RANGE OF 
Sptrooms ith separate staircases. 3 bathrooms. Companies’ electricity, water and GLASS HOUSES 
gas, Cer | heating.. Commodious brick and tiled stabling. Garages.. Farmhouse Delightful pleasure grounds with matured trees. Lily pond, tennis lawns, walled 
and 5 Cottages. kitchen garden. Orchard, meadows and parkland, including frontage suitable for 
CHARMI PLEASURE GROUNDS of about 6 ACRES with beautiful forest trees building. IN ALL ABOUT 
and choic shrubs, flower garden. Extensive and fertile kitchen garden walled on 40 ACRES 
three side and well stocked. a and outbuildings. Lake and stream to 
the Thames. 
135 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH P( ‘SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS AFTER THE WAR. FOR OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR 


Further pi 
W.1. 


iculars from the Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 


(13.917) 


Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(16,491) 








Regent 


BUCKS | 
i\ylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 


tween 
atin or Main Line Station to London. 


Shelt: ed situation in rural country—For Sale 


A. UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 





Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
24 ACRES 


OSBORN & MERCER. ‘ Inspected and highly 
recommended. (16,72 


| 
Agents : 


OSBORN 


| All on two floors, 


DORSET 


| Delightfully a? in a pretty village on a bus route about 


Y% miles from Dorchester. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Electric light and power. 
Modern Drainage. | 
Garage for 2 Cars. Outbuildings. 


Main water. 


Well stocked Walled Garden all in splendid order and 


including vegetable garden. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


2 Cottages both at present let could be purchased 


if required. 


Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,458) 


| 


WANTED 


MESSRS. OSBORN & MERCER have a very 

considerable number of enquiries from 
buyers anxious to purchase small or medium size 
residential properties in the country, particularly | 
the HOME COUNTIES. 


Recent advertising of a number of such places | | 
(mostly sold very quickly) has left MESSRS. 
OSBORN & MERCER with many disappointed | 
applicants, consequently they ask owners who | | 
would be interested in taking advantage of what | 
is, without doubt, a first-class opportunity of 
effecting a satisfactory sale of their property, to 
communicate with them, giving full particulars 


and, if possible, photographs. 


& MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS?’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 


In a quiet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in 


length from a by-road and near to a bus route, 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN "HOUSE 


a 





On 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall, 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom. 


Main services. Central heating. 
2 Garages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings. 


Delightful matured gardens, walled kitchen 
orchard, paddock, etc., in all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


garden, 


Agents : (M.2376) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 


CONTRASTING EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE—ANCIENT AND MODERN 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 8 MILES 


Walking distance of old market town. 





NIQUE THATCHED COTTAGE adjoining private 


30 MILES BY ROAD | 


Facing old world village green. 










ETAL 


Mall 


GENUINE TUDOR FARMHOUSE. 2 large reception, 


SURREY HILLS—600 FEET 


Electric services in 20 minutes. 





Tveor DESIGN, erected Beautiful 


20 years ago. 














ark. 3 enti i i 5 be 8, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. igs a at} Bg ie 

eaters sake eeviaes “teams og TB agg | Garage. Thatched barn. Attractive garden, orchard | 41 — ss distinctive feature. 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
gardens of HALF AN ACRE. 4,000 GUINEAS or and paddock. a ne a a Se 

archer il ee sone, Teme exe 

\ALPH PAY AYLOR (as above). . . sie ‘ RALPH PAY & TAYLOR (as above). 
TOTTE/:HAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 

(Euston 7000) ©.., TD., (Regent 4685) 
VALUATIONS FURNITURE SALES 
| By Order ‘of the Executors of Mrs. Gilbert Bartholomew, decd. | TheWOODLANDS, CATERHAM, SURREY 
F | A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE FURNITURE 
JRNITURE and EFFECTS ST. HILDA, FOREST ROAD comprising Charles II commode chest, Early Georgian 
. ,’ ’ "CAP. >, > ry - oli $ - 
val } he Seen. Sedat. ate Fon ts “Chae _—_ Soe = a mirrors; 
* ° . . James II, Chippendale an epplewhite chairs; William 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT j and a table, Old ——— corner cupboard, settee and 
. ; : ? af t , wardrobes, Grinling Gibbons carvings, rare 18th-century 
URNITURE SALES ee ee —- fee — —-, ea —_ ee bureau nocieass, Donegal aaa rg md 
| yer- i ios, , uites, clocks, carpets, curtains in various fabrics, winged and lounge 
Con icted in Town and Country | jewellery, silver and “ pictures, books, china and glass. chatra, divans, Sheraton-style bedroom salle and — s 
| MAPLE & CO. will SELL the ABOVE by PUBLIC | bedsteads to match, pictures, pewter, bronzes, plated ware, 
pon | AUCTION Same eat tt a on MONDAY, | cut glass, china. Garden effects, including Atco motor 
f , ls 


'APLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON STREET, 
3LD BOND STREET, W.1 


On View SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Catalogues, 3d. each, from the Auctioneers as above. 


mower. MAPLE & CO. will SELL the above by 
PUBLIC AUCTION on the PREMISES on MONDAY, 
vl MAR 13, at 12 noon. 
On View SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Catalogues, 3d. each, from the Auctioneers as above. 
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wan GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “area 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 8.W.1 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. ee 
HANTS WITH VACANT POSSESSION UNIQUE 200 YEARS OLD WINDMILL 


NALLY CHARMING HO 
7 miles Basingstoke. 2 miles of two Stations. CONVIBEAUTIFULLY. MODERNISED AND APPOINTED use 








THis MmMosT ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE standing 400 feet up, containing Situate amidst unspoiled North Norfolk country. Fine sea and head 4 views. 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception and billiards room. Electric light. 6 bed, (4 fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity. Excc \ent 
Good water. Central heating. Lodge, Cottage, Stabling, Garage. (Buildings water. Garage. Large barn. % ACRE GARDEN. IDEAL FOR RET! ED 
requisitioned.) WELL TIMBERED “GROUN DS 13 ACRES. GENTLEMAN. POSSESSION 4 MON'THS. — 1,000 ACRE SHOOT AVAILA ‘Li 
10, FREE HOLD ADJOINING. 2 well-known Golf Courses within few miles. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.3177) Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A. 362) 








ene, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. sent 2 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 











me bp sag He BEAUTIFUL STRETCH OF RIVER NEAR MARLOW, E BUCKS. HIGH POSITION 
CENTURIES OLD MANOR HOUSE, midway MAIDENHEAD Ae. gg otesteh nonlin nil COTT \GE 
between CHICHESTER and BOGNOR.  Panelled DIRECT ACCESS TO RIVER Weie Eee fete. hee Cee om. 
— 2 ——~ Sel ahoctatchty “4 omg 7 with wet boathouse. €100 per annum. For Sale as investment or future  ccu- : 
Aga. Mz yater : electricity. > garage. - . . a £101 é > r Sale as sti q A ¢ 5 
world gardens, orchard and paddock. 5 ACRES. £6,500. VERY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE SS Se a ~<a ee L. MERCER « C0,, x 
Ay Peed nag ge L. MERCER odo hag nde eo OF CHARACTER 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Reg. 2481. i 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). Tel-:  pounge 35 ft. Jon aeEEAS ae ei ae See SoS eee — x 
decthnige y 3i ; g, panelled dining room, 5-6 bed- Fi 
— pons 2551- SC | «rooms (fitted wash basins), 2 bathrooms. Central heating. TUDOR STYLE HOUSE % 
BEsS'|1 gi eepd genoa yi phaoncng toe SURREY | Main a. Secondary aS rooms, : garages. ON SUSSEX COAST ; 
ne mile station, 35 minutes Waterloo. ixceptionally pretty gardens with river frontage. 
apnised ¢ N PRETTY VILLAGE CLOSE TO THE DOWNS. 
pon pf ogy cain, © summons, 2 ACRES. £6,950 Sun lounge, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing: 
2 anmdag ;, bat at auawinnn, kta’ tnnitiel. JUST AVAILABLE. rooms, bathroom. Central heating. Main services, Garage. F 
2 ssing rooms, bathroom. Main services, central heating. , aol ety : seautiful gardens 1 ACRE. £5,000. Much ee 
Garage, productive gardens, lawns, ete. Only £3,000.  F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1.Tel.: Reg. 2481. 4 TL MERCER & C0. 40, Picc uailly, Ww A. Tel: Reg. 248, 
AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY.—F. L. MERCER ee — | FL d v 2g. 2481, 
AND Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Reg. 2481. CORNISH BEAUTY SPOT. = pee 
Tempting Investment for Future Occupation NEAR TINTAGEL N. RIDING OF YORKSHIRE — 
Near VIRGINIA WATER & WENTWORTH £3,500 WITH 30 ACRES NEAR SCARBOROUGH 
UPERIOR CHARACTER HOUSE. 3 reception. ICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE. 3 reception, 6 bed- E 
s‘* bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. — Central P rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Modern con- SSouen sce 7 on age | tate of 


heating. All mains. Two garages, cottages, attractive | yeniences. Garage. Farmery. Well-timbered grounds +3 iia 
rarage. F y- 8, rooms, model domestic offices. 2-car garage, Exquisit 
gardens and 9 ACRES. (Let at £950 per annum to | orchard, paddocks. Shooting and fishing.—F. L. MERCER | gardens and paddocks. 11 ACRES. 87, 000." 1. 
roy 4 x: — 4 LL. MERCER & CO., | anp Co., 40, Piceadilly, W.1. Tel.: Reg. 2481. MERCER & CO.. 40. Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Reg. 2481. 

, Piceadilly, W.1. el.: Reg. 248 . a ee woalbeves 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 














OF SHREWSBURY (tet: 2061) § THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 
WEST ‘MERIONETHSHIRE. 750 ACRES. SOUTH SHROPSHIRE. £4, 950 SOMERSET. £2,400 
15,000 115 miles Church Stretton, on bus route, 10 miles Shrewsbury. ODERNISED FARMHOUSE. 5 Miles Taunton. 


3 miles good town (main road) ig : 4 bed., bath, 3 rec. Excellent buildings. 24% ACRES. 
OMANTICALLY SITUATED WOODED ESTATE " good water. Electric cable 400 yards. Possession. | 
with TROUT and SALMON FISHING and SHOOT- CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury | 
| 


ING. Fine house (8-10 bed, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. tie Sails as 
Central heating). Cottages. 2 Farms. Natural gardens, 
CHAMBERLAINE- °B ROTHERS & HARRISON, Shre wsbury. 





JUST IN THE MARKET’ 


SOUTH DEVON. 280 ACRES | ~ 3 MILES WEST OF — 23 ACRES 


pan pro neon pia nel ; N ISS ey ‘ail ENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM with perfectly 

in S783) F | prmanrait modernised SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE. Lovely 

B lovely surroundings. 10 bed, 4 bathrooms, 4 rec. iil til iil ty country. Hall and cloakroom, 3 rec., 5-6 bed. and 2 new 

**Esse’’ cooker. Main electricity. Central heat. Garages. p Sean mae bathrooms. “ Aga’? cooker. Central heating throughout. 

Stables. Cottages. Home farm. All in hand. £20,000 ' een 2 , | Electric light. Garage. Excellent farm buildings. % mile 

CHAMBERL AINE- -BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shre wsbury —_ se ¢ trout fishing. Rich land. 

pc CHAMBERL AINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury 

SOUTH SHROPSHIRE. £11,500 aoe , 

A OF CHARACTER, in fine old garden and small oak beams and panelling. Large hall, 2 rec., 5-6 bed. DORSETSHIRE. £9,000 e 
park, about 100 ACRES. 3 charming rec., 8-10 bed, and | aud dressing, | bathroom. | Ail main serviews. Garmec. | WERY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY of | 
$ bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. Lodge, | Stable, Cottage. Enchanting garden. NEARLY 1 about 15 ACRES. (Possession at end of war.) | 
































3 Cottages. Garages and stables and farmery. Trout ACRE. Vacant possession (except cottage). Hall, 4 rec., 10 bed, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
fishing and shooting. Highly recommended. Sole Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & Harrison, | Centralheating. Beautiful grounds, 2 Cottages. Farmery. | 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury Shrewsbury. | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury | 






































Station Rd. East, | » 45, High St., Reigate, | 
Oxted, Surrey. F. D. | BBE MOSELY, CARD & co. “barca. ~— ‘s 
Oxted 240. 125, High St., Sevenoaks, heme Sevenoaks 1147-8. Reigate 2938 

ON HIGH GROUND BETWEEN SEVENOAKS | STANDING HIGH WITH SOUTHERN VIEWS | AN ATTRACTIVE SIWALL RESIDENCE 






AND WESTERHAM OVER THREE COUNTIES 






CRA A ABER LS CR BE iin! 7 Lee 








ATHERHEAD, SURREY. In a good resid 
position, 12 mins. from Leatherhead _ st: on, 
| DETACHED BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE. Lc ze- 


, E 
s “BEAUTIFUL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE L 


TH 
luxuriously appointed and entirely secluded. 
To Sp Ng ya they oe neta pene a SEVENOAKS i miles distant. Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- entrance hall, drawing room, dining room, kitchen ed 
rooms, maids’ sitting-room, excellent 7 re sg | tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices. Co.’s | Ideal boiler, large pantry, scullery, 4 good bedr  :s, 
pg Ege Boy PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,250. water and electricity. Central heating. Cottage, erage | Bathroom (h. & c.), hand-basin (h, "és ¢c.), separate \V.c. 
| 












Subject to the exis | and outbuildings. Gardens and paddocks 9% A Main drainage. Electric light, gas, ecmpany’s water. ) 0m 
sti 0 the existing requisition. | PRICE FREEHOLD £7, ¥ for garage. Matured garden half an ACRE. FREEH iD 
Particulars from Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents: F. £4, 







AND Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. : 1147/48.) IBBETT, ha eas. CarD & Co., Station Road East, Oxted, 
Surrey e 






Co., 45, High Street, Reigate (Tel. 2938). 








1000. Possession on completion of purchase. : 
oe particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CART ‘ND ! 














| | 


ETN ace 





I | 


TREE des 
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a 
Telegrams: 
“wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





BEAUTIFUL POSITION ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Within 2 miles of station and 12 from Newbury. High up with lovely distant views. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE 
APPROACHED BY DRIVE WITH LODGE ENTRANCE. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms (basins in principal bedrooms), 4 fitted 
bathrooms, ete. Garage and 3 rooms over with access from house. 


FOUR COTTAGES, EXCELLENT STABLING. 
Thermostatic central heating and main electric light and water. 
INEXPENSIVE AND WELL-LAID-OUT GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
FARMHOUSE AND FARM BUILDINGS. 


BUNGALOW 


The whole property extends to about 
195 ACRES AND IS FOR SALE 


OR THE RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 
25 ACRES IF DESIRED 








Full particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 6341. (11,179) 
EARL) OSSESSION. : r - ae : a ; — 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE BEAUFORT COUNTRY 
1 mile from main line station. 
LO\ (LY OLD GABLED STONE AND STONE-TILED 


TUDOR MANOR FARMHOUSE 


VITH OPEN STONE FIREPLACES AND MULLIONED WINDOWS. 
Near a village and with distant views. 
reception, 4 main bedrooms, 6 secondary and staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
Central heating and independent hot water supply. 

GARAGE FOR 2 CARS AND OTHER USEFUL BUILDINGS. 
DELIGHTFUL WALLED AND PAVED GARDENS, IN ALL ABOUT 
25 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £9,000 


Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (73,288) 




















| 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 








ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE 


Excellent train service. 
we 


MODERN HOUSE 


with beautiful views. 


WELL WOODED HEATHLANDS 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
55 ACRES 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms. 


AFFORDING MAGNIFICENT 
SITES FOR THE ERECTION OF 
HOUSES OF DISTINCTION 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. 
GARAGE. 


TO BE SOLD 
FREEHOLD 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT.AND 
WATER. 








Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344/5/6/7.) 








MPTON ROAD, 

L DON, 8.W.3 

- “TIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
=MAN’S 


4 3-HANTS BORDERS 
_ _vourite part, 1 hour London. 
ACRES, abundantly watered. 


Kensington 
0152-3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


BEST OFFER IN DEVON--NEAR TORQUAY 

If you require a really good house 

together with a splendid farm, this 
is your opportunity. 





GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL 
FARM 


NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
80 ACRES 


idence containing 3 reception, 

. bath, and having main electric 

‘Ss water. Capital buildings, 

ings, 4 cottages, and bailiff’s 

very complete and desirable 
os’. Sich _as_is rarely obtainable. 

2LD FOR SALE AT REASON- 

PRICE, with POSSESSION in 

_ Strongly Tecommended to those 

ig & property of some importance, 

nmediate inspection is advised.— 

OENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
“+, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 





CHARMING GEORGIAN- 
STYLED MANOR HOUSE 


3 reception, 8-10 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity. Gravi- 
tation water. 135 ACRES, mostly 
stream-watered pasture. Nice little 
wood and some matured orchards. 


Excellent farm buildings. Two 
Cottages. FREEHOLD, with 
possession. Only £7,250. 


Immediate inspection advised. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. 


SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Gas. 

Garden, orchard. Garage and cottage. 

Land let at £105 for duration. Immediate 
possession of house and about 


3 ACRES 
ONLY £4,500 
QUICK SALE WANTED 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 
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23, MOUNT STREET, \ ,' 7 ILSON & CO. Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 1441. 











SUSSEX, NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD WANTED TO PURCHASE 
CHOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES | WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON, IN Kenr, 





with a remarkably beautiful house set within SURREY or SUSSEX, on high ground. A Sery ing 
perfect old gardens Officer is anxious to buy now, but early possession js not, 

12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 finely , essential. Up-to-date HOU SE with 8 to 10 bedrooms 
panelled reception rooms. “| 410 to 20 ACRES Grassland. Distance from station 


Main electricity and water. Central heating: | immaterial. 
Garage for several cars. 


HARD COU = GOOD KITCHEN 


Fullest details and photographs to: ‘‘ MAJOR” care of 
WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


ARDEN 
onnidiiin a WOODLAND. ae 
FOR SALE AT A MOST WANTED TO PURCHASE 
MODERATE PRICE 
WITH POST-WAR: OCCUPATION 1% SUSSEX, near HAYWARDS HEATH or Est 


GRINSTEAD an ATTRACTIVE HOUSE jth 
INCOME OF £800 per annum, including | jodern equipment. 7-8 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. ete. 

contribution for garden upkeep. | 1 or 2 Cottages. Nice garden with established trees te. 
A SMALL hee gy 5 COTTAGES | and paddock. GOOD PRICE OFFERED : 


| Replies to: Mrs..G.W., care of WILSON & Co., 23, \ ount 
Street, W.1. 





LONG ROAD FRONTAGES 
Sole Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








ie 
Sean, 


— TURNER LORD & RANSOM | | nex 


Turloran, Audley, 
(2 tines) 127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 i ee 


JUST IN MARKET, WITH POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


BUCKS-BEDS BORDERS 

A LUXURIOUSLY MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WA“ER 

APPOINTED MEDIUM-SIZED 
RESIDENCE 

REPLETE WITH EVERY UP-TO-DATE 

LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE AND IN 
PERFECT ORDER. 


Garage for 5 cars. Hunter Stabling f.- 12, 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, HiRD 
TENNIS COURT, WALLED KITC!HEN 
GARDEN. WELL-TIMBERED PARK- 
LIKE GROUNDS 
About 28 ACRES 


4 miles main line station. 1 hour London 


10 bedrooms, 4 well-appointed bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, billiards room, galleried 
hall, compact offices. 


HUNTING WITH THE WHADDON, 
CHASE AND OAKLEY. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. FREEHOLD £20,000 


Sole Agents: TURNER LoRD & RANsoM, 


RUNNING WATER IN BEDROOMS. as above. 




























STATION FRONT, * YR I ® J O N E S Maidenhead 


MAIDENHEAD F.A.L. F.V.A 2033 


ON BORDERS OF 


FINEST SITUATION ON THE THAMES LEICESTER AND NORTHANTS 


In the centre of well-known hunting country. 


FASCINATING LITTLE PROPERTY 






4 bedrooms, hall, lounge (21 ft. 6 ins. by 17 ft.), 
second sitting-room, loggia, compact domestic 
offices. 














Main electricity, gas and water. Telephone, etc. 
Capital garage for 2 cars. 





MOST 
GROUNDS, 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND 
WELL TIMBERED AND 
INCLUDING PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN 
GARDEN, WIDE-SPREADING LAWNS, 
WITH LANDING STAGE AND 400 FT. 














TH iS MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD STONE- 
BUILT HOUSE, the subject of considerable expenidi- 
ture and now in perfect order, contains: 6 bedrooms, 


OF VERY VALUABLE FRONTAGE TO 2 bath, 3 reception rooms, cloaks (h. & c.). Main electricity 
and drainage. Capital water supply. Central heating. 
THE RIVER BANK. Basins in principal bedrooms. Capital outbuildings includ- 


ing stabling for five, garage for two, etc. OLD-WORILD 
ro iu AND GROUNDS INCLUDING TENNIS 
C 


OU TWO WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE ORCHARD AND WALLED PADDOCK, in all about 
24, ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
For terms and full particulars apply Sole Agent : CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., Station Front, Maidenhead (Tel. 2033). For full particulars apply Owner’s Agent: CYRIL JON#S, 


A.I., F.V.A., Station Front, Maidenhead (Tel. 2033) 











"T RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 





Grosvenor 2861. Te slegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ IN HISTORIC SCOTTISH BORDER VILLAGE 

£5,000 FREEHOLD 5 ACRES Easily accessible from Edinburgh and the South and close to noted fishing river. 
NORTH WILTS Drawing room 24 ft. by 14 ft. wh 
On outskirts of village, near foot of DOWNS. 300 feet up. ent floor and original Ad. 
A CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE decoration, 2 other reception roc 1s 
in good condition and easy to run. Hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. and unique period music ro 0 
Main electricity, water and drainage. Telephone. Central heating. 2 garages, 30 ft. by 17 ft. in garden. 4 b |- 
extensive stabling. Delightful 7.3 tennis lawn, walled _ garden, orchard rooms, bathroom and w.c, on f t 
and paddock. —TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 359) floor, 2 excellent attic bedroo 1s 
, ees above. — ~ > light : 

power throughout. Co.’s gas 
QUEEN ANNE FARMH OUSE 40 J ACRES — water. Small but attractive garc 2 


G'os.- -WARWICK BORDERS. 11 miles Broadway, % mile village. Charming 

old farmhouse, 4 reception, cloakroom, 3 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Own electric 
light (main near). Gravitation water (no pumping). Garage. Stabling. Good 
ee Pleasure grounds, orchard and parkland. Tithe free. £8,000 


with sunk lily pool. Large gar: 
FREEHOLD £1,200 


Box 763, c/o CountTRY L' = 
Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Str 











TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,553) Covent ‘Garden, W.C.2. 
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—, 
ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 
Kensivgton 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Tele rams: and Haslemere 
a 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 aaa 
: WEST SOMERSET c.2 | UNSPOILT PART OF HERTS <¢.4 NAIRNSHIRE c.3 
Ons 090 te oe 45 minutes London; close to a golf course; 2 miles from a | Ane arqnmgicn about 1 mile from golf course and the sea. 





. 











En ian 





“Daye ee apap 








5 miles from market town. 





i INTERESTING PROPERTY 


a stone-built house, erected on an ancient site, 
) feet above sea level, commanding extensive 
the Mendip and Quantock Hills. 3 reception, 


Includi 
about 


views 
8 bed ns, 2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity, 
Centra sating. 2 Garages. Stabling. Cottage. Weil- 
time sardens and grounds, including orchard, paddock, 
coppic id three enclosures of land, in all about 

1 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,750 


RODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


| 


station. 





FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR 
BUSINESS PURPOSES 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


3 good reception, 4-5 bed, bathroom, offices, 2 
pavilions, also excellent swimming pool. 
Grounda, inexpensive in upkeep, extending to about 


7% ACRES 
ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Immediate Possession 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


large 





Scotland. 





CHARMING RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 9 bed, 4 bathrooms. Excellent offices. Central 
heating. Co.’s electric light and water. 


Garage for 3 cars. Old cottage used for storing. 


SECLUDED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, with lawn, 
kitchen garden, fruit trees in all about 


3 ACRES 
FOR SALE—VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Fa.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 








ABARGAIN NORTH DEVON ¢2/c3. 


Within 2 miles of well-known market town. Only half a mile 


rom station. 





WELL-BUILT AND HANDSOME 
RESIDENCE 


Facing due “South, commanding fine views of rural scenery. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6-8 bed, bathroom. Gravitation 

water. Main electricity. Stabling. Garage. Excellent 

buildings. Lodge. Small farmery with cowhouse for six 
(approved for Grade A milk). 


Inexpensive girden and grounds, kitchen garden, two 
orchards and meadowland, in all about 


14 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £5,850 


Strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole ey _Agents : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, aA. 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 300.) 





c.3 Has. Byf. 
NEAR THE HOGS BACK 
On the wooded slopes of Crooksbury Hill (500 ft.), with 


lovely views across National Trust land to Hindhead. 8 miles 
from Guildford, 2% miles from Farnham, about one hour Town 





x 


‘T CHARMING AND SUPERBLY 
\TED CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


tyle, planned on two floors and possessing all 
tie features, with oak timbers and panelling. 
eption, model fully tiled kitchen, 7 bed and 
ms, 3 bathrooms, Garages for 3 cars, Central 
Lodern drainage. Co.’s electricity and water. 
iis court, rose and kitchen gardens, standing 
in picturesque setting of bracken and heather- 
land. In all about 


8 ACRES 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


‘cted and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, 

npt mn Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 

Or High Street, TD nll and Station Approach, 
West Byfleet. 





SOUTH DOWNS c.4 


Within easy reach of Pulborough and the Coast, delightful 
and secluded position with southerly aspect. 





MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, brick pergola and open loggia, 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete offices. 


Lodge. Ample garage accommodation. Electric light. 
“‘Aga’”’ cooker. Co.’s water. Septic drainage. Polished 
oak floors, fitted lavatory basins in bedrooms. 


Inexpensive grounds with spreading lawns, terrace, 
hard tennis court, well-stocked orchard, kitchen garden. 
In all about 


6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





NORTH HANTS AND BERKS 
BORDERS c.2 and c.4. 


Midway between Basingstoke and Reading. 





A MODERN ARCHITECTURAL GEM 


ARCHITECT WHO 
SPECIALISED IN THIS TYPE 


DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN 


Property in excellent order. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage. Cottage. 
Model farmery. Stabling, ete. Central heating. Indepen- 
dent hot water supply. Electric light. Ccmpany’s water. 
Modern drainage. Inexpensive gic ui ds with lewns, walled 
kitchen garden, orchard, rich parklike pastureland, in all 


{30 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD} 
Early Possession 
Further details from Sole Agents : 


HaRrops LTpD., 62/64, Bremptcn Roed, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





OXSHOTT, SURREY c.4 

On outskirts of village. Standing high, facing South with 

delightful views, 26 ee Ba Southern Electric from 
‘aterloo. 





SUPERBLY BUILT AND FITTED 
MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception room3, sun loggia vita glass, 
5 principal bedrooms and dressing room, 2 well-fitted 
bathrooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms and bathroom, box 
rooms, maids’ sitting room. All main services. Complete 
central heating. Aga cooker and modern gas cooker. 
Delightful gardens and grounds, hard tennis court by 
Gaze & Sons. Well-stocked kitchen garden and 
orchard. Outbuildings. Garage for 3 cars. 


Lodge with 4 rooms and bathroom. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 





Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
THE FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR MANY 
GENERATIONS 


BROADFORD HOUSE 
HORSMONDEN, KENT 


c.4 





THIS FASCINATING 15TH CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 

WITH MANY UNUSUAL FEATURES 
OPEN FIREPLACES, WEALTH OF 

PANELLING, ETC. 
Large lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 well-appointed bathrooms, complete 
Offices. 3 cottages, small farmery, garage for 3, stabling, 
useful outbuildings.’ Co.’s water and electric light, partial 
central heating, telephone, etc. Delightful pleasure grounds 
with grass and hard tennis courts, small lake, partly 
walled garden, woodlands and pastureland, in all about 


25 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (UNLESS’PREVIOUSLY 
SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY) IN MAY NEXT 
Particulars and plans from the Auctioneers : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton —_ S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
MESSRS. MURTON CLARKE & ieanen NEALE, 
Cranhrook, Kent, 


INCLUDING 
OAK BEAMS, 


Solicitors : 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS ee See ca 
ple BRIAN COX, P.A. as. 


— 


SOUTHAMPTON: 





M FOX. F.8i, FAL 

E STODDART FOX, PASI, F.A1 LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 

H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.1. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
‘“ SWEETLAND,’’ HASSOCKS, SUSSEX BRIGHTON 


Just over one hour by train from London. 8 miles from the sea. 


al a Ah ge 


tae iy tt +7] Th 


———"™ = 





CHARMING MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Accommodation, on two floors only: Main House—3 reception rooms, billiard room, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offices. Annexe—2 reception rooms, bathroom, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, etc. 


Central heating throughout. 3 garages. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT 11 ACRES 
At present REQUISITIONED by the NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE at £235 p.a., 
TENANTS PAYING ALL OUTGOINGS. 
VACANT POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION (unless previously SOLD by PRIVATE 
TREATY) on MARCH 14, 1944, at the OLD SHIP HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON 


Full particulars from Auctioneers: FOX & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton: 


(Tel.: Hove 2277/2278.) 


IN THE MEON VALLEY 


11 miles from Winchester, 15 miles from Southampton 





DELIGHTFUL SMALL FARM 
WITH ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD THATCHED RESIDENCE 


Containing 5 bedrooms, bathroom, a ee hall-dining room, front and back 
kitchens 


Cowhouse for 14, 4 calving pens, 2 calf boxes, garden sheds, garage, 2 loose boxes. 
3 COTTAGES (let at 7s. per week each) MAIN WATER AVAILABLE. 


THE LAND IS IN GOOD HEART AND IS ALL CONTAINED IN A RING FENCE, 
THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
40 ACRES 


TITHE £9 16s. PER ANNUM. RATES £11 PER ANNUM. 


VACANT POSSESSION AT MICHAELMAS NEXT OR EARLIER BY 
ARRANGEMENT. 







PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For “particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth and 
2, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. 





Situatedjin the most favoured residential district of the town. 


A DETACHED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


DELIGHTFULLY MODERNISED REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE. 





Accommodation, on two floors only: 6 bedrooms, nursery, 2 bathrooms, 2 fine 


rece ption rooms, sun lounge, gentleman’s cloakrocm. Maids’ room. Kitchen ith 
Aga cooker. Usual cffices. 


THE WHOLE TASTEFULLY DECORATED AND EQUIPPED. PAR( 
FLOORING. CENTRAL HEATING. 


UET 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF 14% ACRES 
DETACHED CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 
GARAGES FOR 4 CARS. 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 
(Tel.: Hove 2277/8.) 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


About 1 mile from the coast and a golf course. Close to two good bus routes. On the outskirts 
of the New Forest 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


THIS ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE 
DESIGNEDBY AN ARCHITECT, IN FIRST RATE CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room, kitchen and scullery. Ideal boiler. All 
main services. Telephone, Garage. 


THE GARDEN IS WELL LAID OUT WITH YOUNG FRUIT TREES, BUSH 
FRUIT, ETC., IN ALL ABOUT 


A QUARTER OF AN ACRE 





PRICE £2,200 FREEHOLD 





Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES 














—_—_ 
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The drum of the 
LANCASTER 
the buzz of the ° 
MOSQUITO 
and the shriek of the 
SPITFIRE 


owe their power 
to the famous 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


engines fitted with 











Now that the United Nations are about to launch the 
final victorious blow against our enemies on the world’s 
battle fronts, all must intensify the campaign against 
those dangerous and subtle saboteurs of our war effort— 
the rats. In works and factories, in granaries and ware- 









1 the houses—wherever they embark upon their food-destroy- 
ve ing and disease-spreading forays—these enemies within 

it our gates must be destroyed. 
PLUG The Ratin Company, through its nation-wide organiz- 


ation for the scientific destruction of rodents, is in a 
position at regular intervals to continue service of 
premises to guard against re-invasion where infestation 
has once been brought under control. 

It is upon the services rendered by its surveyors and 
operators, as much as on the Company’s scientists, that 
the success of the Ratin method depends ; and the ever- 
increasing number of public and important private 
undertakings employing the Ratin service is testimony 
to the part they play in the campaign for the destruction 
of “the enemy within.” 


The BRITISH RATIN Co Ltd 


125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
Phone: ABBey 7621 





Lodge Plugs Ltd., 
Rugby. 

















| PHURNACIT 


REG° 


This national figure THE NEW 


oe sah SMOKELESS 
all that is best in F U EL 


Tobacco manufacture 













—Player’s Navy Cut 









PHURNACITE is _ increasing 
in popularity for Domestic 
Boilers, Stoves and Central 
Heating Plants. It is regretted 
that supplies at present avail- 
able cannot meet the growing 
demand in full. 





ACTUAL SIZE 


REGD. DESIGNS 
832903 —825619 


Ypyor 





Government priority consu- 
mers and users of AGA and 
ESSE cookers, for which 
PHURNACITE is specially 
recommended by the makers, 
must have preference. ee 

If you are unable to obtain PHURNACITE locally, please send 

name and address of your REGD. COAL MERCHANT te: 


STEPHENSON CLARKE 4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
& ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LIMITED LONDON, E.C.3 


Se VAIN Nain ee 


When replying, please mention the name of this Fournal. 











N.C.T.SIF 
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(,0OD taste and perfect 


harmony predominate in 


this charming dining- 
room suite of carved 
figured walnut—one from 
many groups of antique, 
reproduction and restorec 
old pieces to be seen 11 
our vast furniture gallerie 
on the third floor. 


HARRODS LTD HARRODS GALLERIES LONDON “ 
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Harlip 


MRS. J. F. READ 


Mrs. Read, daughter of Lady Maclean of 10, Wilbraham Place, S.W.1, and Drimnin, Tangier, and 
grand-daughter of the late General Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C., was married in January to Flying-Officer 
James Frederick Read, R.A.A.F., eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Read of Killara, Sydney, Australia 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 








ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





HOME FROM THE WARS 


HE idea of supplying all “‘veterans’ 

with land to farm when they returned 

from the wars must be as old as the 

first settled State with homes to 
defend or worlds to conquer. Such projects 
may not now be so easily compassed as in 
Roman days, but ploughshares and reaping- 
hooks still apparently seem a very good 
substitute to soldiers for their abandoned swords 
and spears. Mr. Douglas Seligman has told us 
in these pages his own experience of the desire 
of many Service men—not necessarily of country 
birth and associations—to find a life on the 
land after the war. ‘‘ Broadleaze,’’ who echoes 
and champions their plea for practical sympathy 
in this issue, has useful suggestions to offer. 
The Government, unfortunately, seems to be 
trying to ignore a demand which is plain to 
every other eye. ‘‘They may be preparing 
plans,’”’ says our well-informed correspondent, 
“but if they are they have been very un- 
communicative about it. So far as one can 
gather, not a single committee has been set 
up to study the many problems involved.” 
If this is true it is indeed a tragedy. We 
have only to look back to the days of 1919 
and 1920 to see what are likely to be the 
results of such lack of foresight and staff 
work—a list of farming casualties as tragic as 
those in battle. ‘‘ Broadleaze’s’”’ suggestions for 
training would-be farmers are sound and 
practical; and, as he says, the experience of the 
Land Settlement Association (whose latest 
Report is reviewed in Farming Notes) must be 
turned to good account in helping those of the 
“master man’ type who want holdings of 
their own. 

It was disappointing that Lord Woolton’s 
review of reconstruction plans after the war 
included no reference to this most important 
aspect of its agricultural side. He _ had, 
however, several things to say that were 
distinctly encouraging. Long ago, when he was 
Minister of Food in the middle of a most 
difficult period of the war, the present Minister 
of Reconstruction told everybody—and it was 
a time when such a declaration needed courage 
—that he thought the farming front just as 
important in every way as any other, not only 
in war-time but in peace. In his recent declara- 
tion he renewed his assurances of this under- 
lving faith and said something also of the 
results of his experiences at the Ministry of 
Food in convincing him not only of agriculture’s 
economic importance but of the paramount 
part it can play by its contribution to the 
general health and well-being. That the 
position of agriculture should be seen in such 
a light by the Minister whose business it is to 
adjudicate on programmes and to sum up—if 
not to pronounce the final verdict on—com- 
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peting claims from many departments is all to 
the good. But until the Government’s policy 
with regard to all those matters discussed in the 
Reconstruction Reports is expressed, not only 
in declarations but in legislation, the way in 
which our farming is to be developed in post- 
war days will be just as uncertain and im- 
possible to define as that of other parts of the 
reconstruction effort which depend upon use 
of the land. Lord Woolton has promised a 
White Paper on the main proposals of the 
Uthwatt Report, and it is to be hoped that its 
appearance will not be long delayed. Policies 
need not only to be pre-fabricated in these days 
but to be assembled in contact with the ground. 


A BRITISH, GALLERY 


ISCUSSING the idea of a National Gallery 

of British Sports, Mr. Walter Hutchinson 
suggested that it ‘‘should include pictures 
relating to every kind of British sport from 
bear-baiting to bowls on Plymouth Hoe— 
everything that contributes through art to this 
aspect of our history.’’ Major Guy Paget took 
an almost identical conception as the theme for 
his recent series of articles in CouNTRY LIFE 
A National Sporting Gallery. Mr. Hutchinson, 
who has been interested in racing for many 
years, has made a valuable initial contribution 
to the project, long advocated in these pages, 
by his acquisition to that end of Lord Boling- 
broke’s two magnificent Stubbs paintings 
Gimcrack and Turf; famous horses and out- 
standing pictures. He offers to add 40 other 
works in his collection and appeals to other 
possessors of this unmatched and peculiarly 
English form of art to give the idea their support. 
The good sense of overseas collectors has led 
to a steep rise in the value of sporting pictures, 
and their rapid removal across the Atlantic. 
The corollary to this project is the extension of 
the National Art Collections Fund, or the 
formation of an analogous fund, for the reten- 
tion of selected works of this type at home. 
“The life of the countryside,’’ wrote Sir G. M. 
Trevelyan in his preface to the catalogue of 
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FOG IN THE COUNTRY 


OBODY will come to see us to-day. 
The grey mists gather and swirl ; 
The earth, bewitched, is drifting away, 
Enclosed in a rare black pearl. 


All life but ours is as cold as stone, 
Every bird is still as a mouse. 

You and I are together, safe and alone, 
Blanketed within the house. 


For a day there 1s no more war, no pain, 

No parting by cruel night : 

Oh, blessings on the fog and this castle in Spain 
That it builds for our delight! 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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the Exhibition of British Country Life Through 
the Centuries, organised by this paper in 1938, 
‘formed a rich source of inspiration to artists,”’ 
embracing ‘‘sporting art, conversation pieces, 
‘prospects’ of houses and gardens, the homely 
incidents depicted by Morland and Rowlandson, 
besides the traditional crafts of village, farm, 
and cottage.’’ This, we believe, forms the wider 
and more balanced scope for a British Gallery, 
of which sporting art should form an important 
part but not the whole. 


FERTILISERS AND FERTILITY 


E hope that Dr. A. H. Bunting’s summary 

of the Facts about Soil Fertility, which 
appears on pages 326-8, will be widely read. It is 
now a century and a half since the discovery 
was made that the life-processes of plants and 
animals could be investigated by chemical 
means—with results which have been of incal- 
culable benefit to mankind. The science of bio- 
chemistry has steadily advanced; and the 
majority of us are well content that we should 
apply to the soil our new knowledge of its 
inorganic constituents and their biological uses 
by supplying deficiencies here or neutralising 
harmful surpluses there so as to stimulate and 
regulate plant growth just as we employ 
inorganic body-foods and synthetic vitamins to 
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regulate our own growth and health. This is 
the common-sense basis on which the applica. 
tion of so-called artificial manures has beep 
made in order to supplement the plant-die 
provided by the soil’s original constituents ang 
by the humus which results from the decay of 
animal and vegetable bodies. But there are 
some people who, reverting to the old belie; 
in a ‘‘vital force’’ affecting all life-pr: 
are writing and talking to-day as thoug! 
were some sharp and violent antithesis | 
the employment of ‘‘artificial’’ and 

organic manures. In practice, of cours 
is none; and from a general point of \ 
popularisation of a mystical doctrine coi 
“‘the life-cycle’? with the processes < 
growth and agriculture is not likely to 
harm. When however such doctrines ; 
ported with allegations that the emp 
of inorganic fertilisers—as distinct fro 

belonging to the “‘life-cycle’’—is harmf; 
soil and to the beings that feed upon i 

the time has come to call a halt and » emand 
evidence. It is of vital importance t! at this 
suspicion be cleared up by full scientific ii:vestj. 
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gation. It should not be a costly exp -iment h 
judged by standards of war-time experditure 
to discover the truth. But it may well be I 
beyond the resources of existing insti -utions / 
Here clearly is a case for Government in. ‘iative. . 
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NAME THIS CHILD 


HE fluctuations in the popularity of 
Christian names provide always an enter- 
taining topic and two newspapers have simul- 
taneously been conducting enquiries into it, the 
one concerned with girls’, the other with boys’ 
names, Certain names, we know, enjoy but a 
brief hey-day. Where are the Ethels and 
Gladyses of yester year? They have mostly 
grown into old ladies. We did believe, however, 
that there were one or two names which 
fashion could not touch, that Jeremy and 
Jennifer might come and go but that John and 
Mary went on for ever, safe at the tops of their 
respective lists. This is not so, however, A 
census at a private school shows that John has 
sunk to fourth place, with Peter winning, 
closely followed by the aforesaid Jeremy and 
Richard, no longer abbreviated to Dick, tying 
for second. Among the girls of a rather older 
generation, the young mothers in the births 
column, Joan leads. Did not Mr. H. G. Wells 
write Joan and Peter and has that anything to 
do with it? Margaret is second and Peggy third. 
Mary occupies the same place as John, the 
respectable but not distinguished fourth, while 
of newcomers, such as might once have been 
denominated ‘‘fancy,’’ Pamela is coming up 
with a rush. What we do not know is how many 
of these Peggys were in fact christened Mar- 
garet. It must be assumed that.a good many 
were, and in that case the Margarets would beat 
the Joans. There seems no explanation of this 
boom, since our own Princess Margaret is too 
young to have caused it, though she will doubt- 
less maintain it among her own contemporaries. 
We can only say that the wind of fashion 
bloweth where it listeth and John and Mary will 
come back in their own good time. 


BRIDGES BETWEEN ALLIES 


OME excellent, if largely unobtrusive, 
progress is being made in providing means 
for social intercourse with men of the Allied 
Nations. For many from the Dominions, and 
for innumerable Americans, the war has give 
an unique opportunity of seeing Britain and 
getting to know Britons. But circumstances fF 
here raise almost insuperable obstacles ‘0 our 
offering the entertainment we should wish 
or to showing our guests what they wart and 
we should like them to see. Nor have they 
the necessary leisure from their duties. ‘ow- 
ever, the records of visitors to the relative y few 
places that are accessible are remarkal >. A fj 
welcome innovation was the recent rec otion & 
given by the Georgian Group of the S. 
to architect members of Allied Forces © the 
Courtauld Institute—one of the finest 
houses in London. It is to be hope 
further like occasions will be arranged a: * not 
in London alone. Total war, for all t! 
advocates say, should not signify total bla 
of civilised intercourse. 
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A 
COoUNTRYMAN’S 


NoOrgs... 


By 


M .jor C. S. JARVIS 


E movements of grey squirrels are 
mething of a mystery, as in many 
aces their penetration is most rapid 
id, once the first Joshua pioneers 
out the land, they establish them- 


have spi 

selves in onsiderable numbers in a very short 
period. 1 other parts, however, after the 
initial pc -ol by pathfinder squirrels, nothing 


more see:..3 to happen and the area remains in 


occupatic . of the red variety. 

In tic western corner of the New Forest 
in which live I thought we were marked down 
for a full-sized invasion some years ago, as the 
foreign jsts were in such numbers in the 
Lyndhurst district, and farther to the east, that 
one saw specimens every half-mile or so of the 
road. Before this war started an odd grey 


squirrel had been seen in some of the most 
westerly plantations on the Forest borders, 
which seemed to indicate that in a very short 
time our woods would be occupied by the 
enemy aid our old friends, the red variety, 
driven off or exterminated. Since then nothing 
has happened and no more grey squirrels have 
been seen, while our local reds seem more in 
evidence than formerly, though unfortunately 
one cannot say they are abundant. 


* * 
* 


T is, of course, unwise to tempt Providence 
by congratulating oneself on having escaped 
some unpleasant visitation, for the mere fact 
of making a statement in writing appears to act 
as a stimulant causing it to occur immediately. 
Somewhere about 1912 I was writing an article 
in my study which overlooked Weymouth Bay, 
and I had just penned the epoch-marking words: 
“the sailing vessel has seen its day and has now 
disappeared almost entirely from the seas,”’ 
when I looked out of the window—and the 
whole expanse of the Channel was dotted with 
white sails! Top-sail schooners, brigs, brigan- 
tines, barques and even full-rigged ships, with 
all canvas set, were surging in a pack past 
Portland Bill and heading eastward; and I 
ran my pen through the lines I had written, 
The explanation was quite simple: there 
had been persistent strong north-easterly winds 
for the best part of a month, and every home- 
ward-bound sailing ship had been waiting in 
the various coastal anchorages for a fair wind 
to take it up-Channel, I happened to start 
my article an hour or so after the wind had gone 
round with a bang to the south-west to provide 
a convincing demonstration that I was pre- 
mature in my statement, and that the sailing 
vessel had not yet disappeared from the seas. 


* * 
* 
A 
ta 


1erican visitor who is here on impor- 
business connected with Germany 


has commented on the cold and damp of all 
the Eng sh houses in which he has lived, and, 
as he s ’s he has seen more of this country 
during: year’s stay than the average English- 
man sec na lifetime, he has possibly had some 
opportu ty of forming an opinion. I believe 
that as general rule the American system of 
centrai ating maintains a temperature some 
10 dezr , higher than that to be found in an 
Engl: \ suse in normal times, and to-day, with 
strict economy, it is difficult in some big 
houses nave any heating at all except open 
aa ‘. . [have heard many English people, 


turn from a visit to the United States 
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J. A. Carpenter 


THE FROSTY TREE 


in winter, complain that they suffered from head 
colds during the whole of their stay owing to 
the extreme dry heat in every house and hotel, 
which made them most susceptible to the 
extreme cold outside. 
* * 
* 
UR American visitor, who is an architect by 
profession, is struck by the fact that prac- 
tically none of the modern houses in this country 
possesses cellars. It is, he says, very rarely 
that an American house is built without this 
important accessory to storage and interior 
warmth, and, in his opinion, one cannot have 
a house completely free from damp unless it 
possesses a cellar. From my small experience 
of houses in this country I should imagine that 
with quite a considerable number in low-lying 
areas a cellar some 8 ft. deep would be out of 
the question as, unless constructed on the 
principle of a water-tight compartment, it 
would always hold at least 2 ft. of water. 


The main- objection to cellarage to-day, 
however, is that it means brickwork, and when 
one goes into the projected cost of a new 
house with the architect and builder the one 
thing which is dinned into one is that, if the 
house is not to cost a king’s ransom, one must 
avoid all bricklaying which is not absolutely 
inevitable. It would seem that with upstairs 
bedrooms it is far cheaper to construct 
dormer windows, with all the additional tile- 
laying, lead guttering and internal wooden 
framework which these windows require, than 
build the walls up another 4 ft. with ordinary 


9-in. by 4%-in. bricks—and yet the bricks 
themselves are cheap enough everything 
considered. 


* * 
* 


OME 70 years ago when our rude forefathers 
covered so many square miles of the out- 
skirts of London with their vulgar Victorian 
villas and desirable residences they were as lavish 
with brickwork as they were with their whiskers, 
and it is quite obvious that the last thing on 
which they tried to economise was bricklaying 
with bricks of odious hue. Since then of course 
materials have doubled in cost and the wage 
bill has trebled. It is still possible to employ 
carpenters, plumbers and other craftsmen with 
discretion, but any hint of extravagance with 
that opulent and leisurely gentleman, the brick- 
layer, means ruin and, in the last resort, the 
bankruptcy court. 

Itis something to do with the modern brick- 
layer laying about one-fifth of the number of 
bricks that his rude forefather laid, but, when 
some inquisitive M.P. tried to get an authorita- 
tive opinion from a member of the Government, 
who had laid bricks in his time, as to the number 
an ordinary man might be expected to put in 
position in a seven-hour day, the answer was 
either that he had forgotten, or that he required 
due notice of the question. So the matter 
remains a mystery, and the problem confronting 
our Government to-day is how they are going 
to build brick houses the economic rent of 
which can be met by a man receiving £4 a week, 
for it is doubtful if even a bricklayer could 
afford to rent the cottage he had built. 
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THE FACTS ABOUT SOIL FERTILITY 


By A. H. BUNTING 


[A recent debate in the House of Lords and the publication of a number of recent books and articles have emphasised the need for q 
clear statement on the effects of artificial fertilisers on soil fertility and on public health. 


The view appears to be gaining ground that organic and inorganic manures are antipathetic to each other, and that “artificials ” are harm‘ul 


to the soil. 
tentions. 


We have therefore invited Dr. Bunting, a soil chemist of wide experience, to present the scientific reply to these con. 
He shows that there is no truth in the first, and only a limited truth in the second. As far as the public health is concerned \,js 


conclusion is that evidence is extremely hard to gather, that at present it is very scanty, and that what there is of it is quite inconclusi.e, 
Dr. Bunting holds the degrees of M.Sc. (Witwatersrand) and D.Phil. (Oxon).—Ep.} 


OIL fertility is the ability of a soil con- 

tinuously to produce food for plants and 

animals. It expresses itself therefore in 

the first place in terms of the growth of 
plants, and it is from this point of view that 
the great bulk of work on soil fertility has been 
carried out. It is clearly essential to understand 
the growth and yield aspects of fertility before 
the more remote and more difficult problems 
are tackled. We are at present at the stage in 
soil fertility studies when some of these pro- 
spects are beginning to open out, and the 
tempting vistas thus displayed have encouraged 
more than one incautious sally into the realms 
of the unknown. 

Since growth and yield are of first import- 
ance, we must start by considering some of the 
main factors operating in the soil which are 
known to influence growth in plants. Most 
important of all is water. It is often forgotten 
that for the world as a whole, and even for parts 
of Britain, water is the principal factor limiting 
crop growth. Of course, as in the case of all 
factors of growth, plants of the same species, 
and, even more, plants of different species, 
differ widely in their requirements, but this 
generalisation is broadly true. Throughout the 
life of the plant there courses through it a 
stream of water, taken in by the roots and 
transpired from the leaves as vapour. In the 
course of a season this water amounts to many 
hundreds of tons per acre of a crop. It is 
practically all derived from the soil. An ideal 
soil, or the best approximation to it in the soil 
of a well-managed field, is made up of fine 
particles on their surfaces and in the spaces 
between them the water is held. A good soil is 
at once saturated with water and fully aerated. 
It is in the maintenance of this balance that 
the difficulties of soil management lie. 

Now the capacity of soil to maintain this 
condition depends on its structure: the so- 
called ‘“‘crumb structure”’ in which the finer 
particles of the soil are held together with 


highly decomposed, formless, organic matter in 
crumbs varying in size from a pinhead to a pea, 
whose precise nature still needs much investiga- 
tion. The roots of plants, as in the case of a 
soil under turf especially, have a lot to do with 
establishing the crumbs. Crumb structure is 
usually stable enough to survive the violent 
disturbances of ploug»ing and cultivating, but 
can be harmed by the exertion of undue pressure, 
especially if an excess of water is present. The 
maintenance of a good structure is important 
too if the land is to be easy to work at all times 
of year—a prime necessity in intensive cropping. 

The soil must also be able to supply the 
plants’ roots with adequate amounts of oxygen, 
Plants vary in the requirements of their roots 
for this gas: many plants are perfectly well 
able to grow in waterlogged soils. As in most 
of these questions, sweeping generalisations, 
although common, are not justified, but most 
crop plants grown in Britain require a good air 
supply to their roots. This is provided in a 
well-drained soil with good structure : drainage 
has been one of the major undertakings in the 
recent land reconditioning programme. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF NITROGEN 


Nitrogen is an element esse ntial to all life, 
since it is the characteristic component of the 
proteins of which all living material is partly 
composed, Plants obtain their supplies of nitro- 
gen from the soil—in spite of the views of 
Liebig to the contrary. Nitrogen in the soil 
comes from rainfall (in which there is an 
appreciable quantity of nitric acid), from the 
decomposition of plant and animal remains and 
other organic nitrogen containing material from 
the activities of nitrogen fixing micro-organ- 
isms (free-living bacteria and fungi and the 
nodule bacteria of legumes) and from additions 
of pure compounds of nitrogen in fertilisers, 
In much British farming, especially on smaller 
holdings, nitrogen deficiency is serious. In the 
soil there is continuously at work a bacterial 


EFFECT OF PHOSPHATES ON POTATOES 
Phosphates on the left-hand strip; none on the right 


process by which compounds of a rmoni, 
naturally present in the soil are conv: ted t, 
nitrate. Now while nitrogen is in the orm of 
ammonia compounds it is held in the soil by 
forces acting at the surface of the fine p rticles. 
but when it is turned into nitrate it « ssolyq 
freely in the soil moisture and may be vashed 
out by rainfall. At the same time soil o: anisms 
are busy fixing nitrogen from the air, "nde; 
natural conditions the fertility of the soi is 
largely the resultant of these two P21 IceEsses 
The importance of the old bare fallow v,as that 
it enabled the soil to accumulate nit gen in 
this way, by removing for one or more seasons 
the absorption by the crop. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the rate at which crops could be 
produced depended very largely on the rate a 
which the micro-organisms could fix nitrogen 
during the fallow period. For many centuries 
nitrogen deficiency must have been the main 
limiting factor of British agriculture, 

The principal inorganic nitrogen fertilise 
contain nitrogen in forms which are rapidly 
available to the plant. For many purposes, 
especially in horticulture, a fertiliser acting 
more slowly over a longer period is needed, and 
various protein-containing compounds—hoo 
and horn, dried blood and the hke—are ysed 
for this purpose. Until the nitrogen require. 
ments of crops at various stages in their develop. 
ment are precisely known, the ‘‘design” 0 
materials which will satisfy them is largely a 
matter of hit and miss trials. Fortunately we 
have not yet, even during the war, reac.ied a 
situation in which nitrogenous materials have 
been so short that the uncertainties of manuring 
could not be compensated by abundance oj 
fertilisers. 


SUPPLEMENTS ARE NECESSARY 


Phosphorus plays a vital role in the process 
of respiration in plants, as in animals, and is 
probably also of importance in making possible: 
the movement of water and of soluble con- 
pounds in the plant. It occurs naturally a 
phosphates in many soil and subsoil minerals, 
and in plant and animal remains. However, 
many soils, especially in districts of higher rain- 


fall, are very short of available phosphate F 


Much of the phosphate of any soil is so firmly § 


combined with other materials that plants ar 
unable to use it; supplements therefore becom: 
necessary. They are usually given in the fom 
of superphosphate, basic slag or ammonium 
phosphate. 


Potassium, or to use the older name, ff 


potash, is important for plants in ways that art 
not fully understood but possibly have some 
relation to the water requirements of the plant 
and resistance to drought, and to the essential 
process of photosynthesis. For specific crops— 
potatoes most important among them —it 


essential on most soils. Mangels and sug:r-bett j 


have a considerable need for potash but art) 


usually more than willing to be content with 
agricultural salt—possibly a reflection of thelr 
maritime ancestry. Potash is contained in the 
soil minerals of many soils, especially the clays, 
but it is often markedly lacking in inte isively 
worked soils which have not been ¢ ven 4 
balanced manuring. This is very often 1 
in old garden and horticultural soils. P: 
applied to the soil in the form of sulpha 
chlorides of natural origin. 

Lime is principally of importance in 
as a means of checking the developmen 
acidity, which is harmful to many crop . 
action of rainfall continually tends to 
bases from the soil, with the result that 
develops. This is especially likely in lig 
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‘.“FECT OF LIME ON FIELD PEAS ON LIGHT LAND IN SUFFOLK 
Limed area in the background, unlimed in the foreground 


which are much worked, as in the case of horti- 
cultural soils. Various calcium compounds are 
eflective— quicklime, hydrated lime, carbonate 
and gypsum (calcium sulphate) all have their 
supporters. Of all elements in which our soils 
may be lacking, lime is probably the one whose 
systematic application would do most to increase 
vields and'improve soils, especially in the wetter 
districts, where lime deficiency and phosphate 
deficiency go hand in hand. Lime also has an 
important effect on the texture of soils, floccu- 
lating the clay colloids and so opening heavy 
soils to some extent. 


In addition to these elements, magnesium 
and iron, and the so-called minor elements— 
manganese and boron are the most important— 
are necessary to plants, but instances of acute 
deficiency of these are more rare. It is not known 
how much “‘sub-normal”’ nutrition in crops may 
be due to incipient deficiencies of these elements. 


WHAT INORGANIC FERTILISERS DO 
The chemical fertilisers commonly 1n use 


have been developed to remedy the various shortages 
that have been discussed, and to make it possible for 
adequate amounts of nutrients to be supplied ‘to 
growing crops. The nutrients ordinarily present in the 
soil are inadequate for continuous intensive pro- 
duction, since the soil is quite unable to supply 
nutrients at the rate and in the total quantities 
( While it is true that organic manures of 
various types do contain considerable amounts of these 
inorganic nutrients, their use cannot supply all that 
's required on a farm unless the necessary amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium are introduced 
from outside, as in cattle feeding-stuffs in certain 


needed, 


been shown that correction of this acidity by 
liming removes the effect entirely. It is also 
known that the addition of very large amounts 
of certain salts, principally sodium chloride, 
in irrigation water, can destroy the structure 
of soils, but this type of effect occurs with 
quantities of salts far higher than are reached 
in practice by even the most lavish user of 
fertilisers. The annual loss of soluble salts 
from the soil by leaching in all except per- 
petually waterlogged soils, and the uptake 
by crops, also removes any danger of accumu- 
lation. 

One of the most important properties of 
the soil is the ability to hold, at the surface of 
the very fine particles, bases such as lime, 
potassium, magnesium and ammonia and to 
exchange these with one another and with 
hydrogen. Bases thus held are available to plant 
roots just as if they were in solution in the soil 
water. In most soils the clay particles are 
principally responsible for this important 
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types of mixed farming. 


Further, the addition 


of the complex mixture of nutrients present in such 
manures gives no possibility of control of the balance 
of manuring which is so important in practice. 

The substances contained in these inorganic 
fertilisers are of course normal constituents of all 
fertile so''s, The importance of the inorganic additions 
is that ley significantly increase the quantities of 
available as distinct from total nutrients, a con- 
siderable proportion of which are combined in such 
where at they are only slowly available to the 
_ Cla' is are often made that inorganic fer- 
tilisers ; * actually harmful to the soil. This is not 
In gene in accord with the results” of scientific 
© ' there are instances in which such effects 
a 4 shown. Thus on a light soil at Woburn, 
“ne ce. erate experimental addition of annual 
op g of sulphate of ammonia on certain plots 
Over max 


years had induced !marked acidity. It has 


EFFECT OF MURIATE OF POTASH ON POTATOES 
Potash on the left; none on the right 
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property. Weight for weight, organic matter is 
stated to be 10 times more efficient than clay 
in this respect, but the quantities of organic 
matter normally present in soils are small 
relative to the amounts of clay. The total ‘‘ base 
exchange capacity” of a soil is an important 
index of its potential fertility since it determines 
to some extent the maximum amounts of avail- 
able nutrients it can contain at any given time. 


COMPOSTING 


Up to 10 per cent. of a British agricultural 
soil may consist of organic matter, although 
this is an unusual figure. This is derived from 
the remains of plants, animals and micro- 
organisms which accumulate in the soil. There 
is a well-defined cycle in which the continuous 
additions are balanced by the breakdown of 
organic matter by fungi, bacteria and soil 
animals, such as earthworms, which feed on 
the organic matter and oxidise it. The import- 
ance of organic matter in maintaining soil 
structure and water-retaining capacity and in 
keeping up the soil ability to hold and provide 
principal nutrients to plants is such that 
farmers and market gardeners use every means 
of adding organic matter to the soil. On light 
land this problem is especially difficult. Various 
forms of organic manure are used, of which 
farm-yard manure is still the most important. 


In addition to the use of these bulky 
manures, the direct ploughing in of organic 
wastes and straw, and ley farming, are import- 
ant means of raising the organic content of 
the soil. 


There is rarely a case for the expenditure 
of time and energy in composting in ordinary 
farming, since the direct ploughing in of plant 
wastes is simpler and conserves organic matter. 
All processes of composting are in actual fact 
wasteful of organic matter, much of which 
leaves the compost heap as carbon dioxide, 
especially in heaps made with inadequate 
amounts of nitrogen. In gardening and in com- 
mercial horticulture, it is important to avoid 
the temporary reduction in nitrogen availability 
which follows the direct ploughing in of un- 
decomposed organic matter, and there is also 
a danger that, at certain times, drying of the 
soil may result. 


This consideration is the more important 
since the nitrogen shortage can be compen- 
sated by the simultaneous addition of nitro- 
genous materials. 


There are those, such as Lady Eve Balfour, 
who speak and write as if there is a sharp and 
violent antithesis between the so-called arti- 
ficials and the organic manures. In actual fact, 
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of course, this is not the case. In all - 
intensive practice both types are 
used, and it is widely recognised that 
the presence of an adequate organic 
content of the soil may render more 
efficient the action of the added 
inorganic fertilisers. These materials 
are powerful instruments and have to 
be used with care and understanding. 
It is true that the continued use in 
an unwise manner of these fertilisers 
without regard to the soil’s need for 
organic matter might, on some soils, 
but certainly not on all, result in 
deterioration, especially if liming were 
simultaneously neglected. But this 
would be the fault of the farmer, not 
of the “‘artificials.’” With the more 
remote effects claimed against “arti- 
ficials,”’ such as the alleged lower 
nutritive quality of food produced 
from soils to which they have been 
added, we are not here concerned; 
for the moment it is sufficient to 
remark that the prodigiously thin-spun 
web of argument by which the results 
of a very few investigations (some of 
which are more than questionable 
scientifically) are built up into a general case 
in which soil fertility and the health of plants, 
animals and human beings are linked together, 
in recent publications and pronouncements, 
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cannot be accepted even as prima facie evidence : 
it would be more than easy, by using data from 
a similar or greater number of other experi- 


ments, to build up an entirely opposite con- 


cco tal : 
V. Stansfield, Rothamsted. 
SHEAVES OF WHEAT FROM BROADBALK FIELD, 
ROTHAMSTED, SHOWING THE EFFECT OF IN- 
CREASING DRESSINGS OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
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clusion on sounder foundations, anq 
the links in the reasoning would bea; 
far closer examination. The total 
amount of evidence available is go 
small, and the experimental difficulties 
are so great, that in the absence of much 
more work, carried out at many Places 
and times, even an approximate answer 
could not be produced. Even the 
apparently simple investigation of the 
effect of an organic manure on the 
yield of a crop bristles with diffic ilties 
—not the least of which is tha: the 
organic effect of such a manure c:nnot 
even be guessed at before the effe ts of 
the nutrient elements it contain, anq 
of their balance or lack of b: ance 
have been measured and allowe' for. 

Modern scientific advances have 
made possible a revolution in agri- 
cultural technique which is nc; yet 
complete: many difficulties of thy new 
methods have still to be overcome } The 
science of soil fertility is perhay:? the 
most important of the fields in which 
this change is occurring. The fc 2ding 
of the whole of the human race 
in our own time, on diets ade uate 
for health can be done only if the fulle use 
is made of scientific methods and result: and 
if continuous study and effort are applied to their 
improvement. The way is forward, not ack. 


THE COUNCIL FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
FIELD STUDIES 


The Council for the Promotion of Field Studies 


was formed recently when Professoy F. E. 
Fritsch, F.R.S., met vepresentatives of the 
English Universities, University Colleges, and 


the University of Wales; the National Trust; and 
most of the leading Scientific, Nature Preservation, 
and Art Societies; also of the Board of Education 
and the Scottish Department of Education and 
the Royal Scottish Museum. An Executive Com- 
mittee with 20 members has been formed with 
Mr. C. C. Fagg as Honorary Treasurer and Mr. 
F. H. C. Butler, the Convener of the meeting, as 
Honorary Secretary (Primrose Farm, Little 
Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire). 


HE pioneer organisation that has now 

come into being is destined, it may be 

hoped, to raise the field aspect of 

natural history to its rightful place in 
education; and to instil a higher conception of 
the essence and value of nature reservation in 
our national life. 

It has long been realised that a gap exists 
between nature study as taught in the class- 
room and laboratory, and nature in the field. 
Far closer liaison between the two will have to 
be achieved before the study of natural history 
can fulfil the réle in our cultural life that it 
should be playing. Except in isolated instances 
—depending almost entirely on the personalities 
of those concerned—this essential and logical 
co-operation has seldom been attained. To 
such an extent indeed is it lacking that, in many 
instances, students and even teachers well 
versed in laboratory work, have completely 
failed to recognise their subjects when con- 
fronted with them in the field. 

The position in the higher sphere of 
University teaching is somewhat better: field 
classes and courses have been held in certain 
cases for many years, But even so the oppor- 
tunities for genuine field study and instruction 
are all too few. Nature study on the ‘day 
excursion”’ basis is better than nothing; but 
it is hopelessly inadequate for either serious 
teaching or research. Too often it becomes 
synonymous with the “collecting” of plants or 
insects or “birds seen”; or with a collection of 
“identifications ’’—long sterile lists of names. 

The study of the behaviour and the ecology 
of living forms in their natural surroundings 
has hitherto been the province of the expert. 
Plymouth, Wray Castle, Scolt Head, Skokholm, 
Robin Hood’s Bay, the Isle of May are among 
examples that might be given. Very rarely has 
it been thought worthy of teaching in class along 
parallel lines with the laboratory study of 


specimens—dead, or kept in the aquarium or 
insect cage. This is partly due to the difficulties 
inherent in outdoor class-work; partly to lack of 
accommodation at suitable sites; and partly to 
the lack of teachers experienced in field work. 

All these difficulties the C.P.F.S. is pledged 
to overcome by providing field instruction and 
facilities for research at resident field study 
schools, each under an experienced warden 
responsible for the organisation and for the 
training of a teaching staff. 

These schools will be established on care- 
fully selected sites. Teachers from secondary 
schools and pupils in the higher forms; student- 
teachers; students in every branch of the 
natural sciences from the Universities—includ- 
ing archeology, regional geography and country 
planning; art and architecture; all studies 
relating to country lore and life—research 
students; ‘‘lone scouts,’’ provided they are 
genuine students of science or art; all may come 
and stay for longer or shorter periods. Field 
study courses in the various branches, arranged 
by experienced field naturalists and experts, 
will be held; field laboratories, libraries and 
museums will be provided; and field equipment 
for research. 

There is no dearth of material for field 
study, or of terrain. Britain can offer an amaz- 
ingly wide selection of soil, habitat, environ- 
ment and natural forms in her existing nature 
reserves, land held by the National Trust, the 
national parks, the numerous local Preservation 
Societies, and in generous private ownership; 
and in the future there is likely to be more. 

They will not ali be accessible. The dis- 
tances involved, the need for protecting rarer 
forms, terms of tenure and conflicting rights 
must, of necessity, rule out many localities. 
But ample choice remains once provision is 
made for safeguarding the wild life and the 
amenities of a place. 

A limited amount of destruction of wild 
life (insects and plants) is obviously essential 
for teaching and research: the commoner 
forms are, on many counts, those best suited 
for the work. No school need ever be based 
upon an area where a remnant of rare birds, 
insects or plants is struggling to hold its own. 

There is a risk that the wild life of an area 
might suffer from the sheer pressure of continu- 
ous field endeavours. The danger is no greater 
than that already incurred from vandalism and 
the unscrupulous collector. The area will at 
least be under the watchful eye of an experi- 
enced warden. 

Schools will always be sited where it is 


possible to plan a number of beats over a wide 
area; where environments are varied and 
natural forms diverse and plentiful. It will be 
necessary to limit (on instructional grounds as 
well) the size of classes and their particular 
objectives; and above all to inculcate the 
futility of mere specimen or identity collecting 
as against the immensely richer yield of observa- 
tion and the study of behaviour. 

Along with a growing recognition of the 
fascination of this type of study, there is a 
steadily increasing desire to get out into the 
country. The first is still inclined to be a matter 
for the expert: the second, far and away more 
widespread, is the motive of the rambler and 
the camper; and of organised activity by Youth 
Movements, Field Clubs and Caravan Associa- 
tions. All are moving in the same direction— 
a vast army of country-lovers and potential 
naturalists. 

They are invading the territories, and a 
certain proportion joins the ranks, of long- 
established Natural History and other Field 
Societies; whose membership sometimes tends 
to encourage the older attitude towards collect- 
ing, if not its actual practice. If this dual trend 
is to coalesce and expand indefinitely—if the 
rambler is to become a naturalist along tra- 
ditional lines—the hour is in sight when the 
nature reserves to which he has access are going 
to be stripped of the more interesting forms 
they are intended to preserve. A close co- 
operation is required between local societies and 
the C.P.F.S.: it would obviously be to their 
mutual advantage. 

The prevention of selfish collecting or 
heedless vandalism—twin enemies of country 
life—can only be brought about by education; 
by a wiser, more inspiring line of nature study 
teaching; by a far more practical and end iring 
appeal to the child’s inherent esthetic app: cia- 
tion of the countryside. The law cannot usefully 
intervene, and it is desirable that—in time— 
the great majority of our nature reserv , if 
not all, should be freely open to a ne ‘ure- 
loving public. 

With a constant stream of teacher: 
potential teachers, drawn from every wé 
life and interest, passing through its h 
bringing their problems, meeting and 
mingling; staying if only for a while i: 
roundings where every stress is laid upc 
true approach to nature and the cultura 
of life, the Council for the Promotion of 
Studies has not only a high responsibilit; 
a wonderful opportunity to bring this I 
change about. BE. AL Re. 
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CENTURIES OF 


REMARKABLE series of model sailing 
ips has recently been sent to the 


Croc — heer SP OF RP RP Sle OO OE Cle 


nperial Science Museum, South 
ensington. It is the work of the 
late Alde man A. C. Jackson, of Worthing, 
Sussex, a tired engineer, who died some months 
ago, Th: 2 are some fifteen models, comprising 
the more general sailing types built between 
3000 s.c. -nd the introduction of steam, The 
craftsma ip displayed in them is notable. 
Each m el is insured for £100, and Mr. 
. Jackson ceived many high offers for the 
: collectio:.. rom shipping companies, but, as he 
told me. ortly before his death, he was more 
t anxious ~ at the-ships should be exhibited at 
; South K isington, where the authorities had 
taken a en interest in the series. It was his 
aim to p. vide a record of sea-faring conditions 
through .e centuries such as would enable 
, BP people t: tudy the changes of style. 
, oi Eac| nodelis built to scale, and is minutely 
correct ¢ vn to the last piece of enrichment. 
More the . 20 years’ research went into the 
| 


1 each ship took Mr. Jackson about 


models, 





a 


2—CUTTING PLANKS TO DELICATE 
PRECISION 





two years to make. He devoted most afternoons 
and evenings to the work. Owing to the almost 
complete lack of any material examples relating 
to the centuries preceding 1700 to guide him 
Mr. Jackson had to work out the designs and 
plans from old documents and sculptures, 
some of them taken from the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, {So incomplete are the records of 








So oe caret ee 


5.—A DIVERSITY OF CRAFT 
H.M.S. Victory is seen in the middle 


SAILING SHIPS 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 


these early types that it was impossible in 
many cases to obtain even an old drawing. 

For the earliest form of sea-going sailing 
ship of which there is any knowledge—dating 
back perhaps to 3000 B.c.—he relied on an 
Egyptian bas-relief. Data could in some cases 
be gained by research abroad, but he obtained 
most of his facts from the various London 
museums and from the records of shipping 
companies. Even so, it was usually impossible 
to get a complete record from any one source, 
and the fragments of information had to be 
pieced together before blue prints could be 
made. ; 

Even then much of the craftsmanship was 
so delicate that he had to make his own tools, 
and design special lathes and other machinery 
before he could start on a model. In this he 
resembled the original shipwrights, not only 
making his own tools but carefully preparing 





3.—_SETTING A CURVE 
The wood was dried with a spirit lamp 


and nursing his materials, paying almost as 
much attention to the selection of his timber 
as they did. 

To begin with he would search the South 
Downs to select suitable timber. I remember his 
pointing out to me that well-seasoned timber of 
the right type was almost as important in 
making a model as in building the actual 
boat, if the model was 
to be a true replica. 
Onlyso, and by treating 
it in the proper way, 
is it possible to get the 
graceful lines and 
obtain the perfect bal- 
ance of the original. 
The secret is to make 
the model as seaworthy 
as the original ship. 

He used oak, apple, 
pear, and holly woods, 
which he cut himself, 
dried and seasoned 
with the greatest care. 
He would boil his 
wood for hours, and 
would bend it into the 
graceful curves by 
gripping one end in a 
vice and tying the 
other to the floor by 
string, while setting 
the curves hard by 
drying the wood with 
a spirit lamp. The 
narrow strips for the 
planking he would cut 
with mathematical pre- 
cision (Fig. 2). 
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1—MR. JACKSON WITH HIS MODEL 
OF TUTANKHAMEN’S BARGE 


Unlike most craftsmen who can work well 
in one particular material, Mr. Jackson was 
equally at home with either wood or metal. 
For a man-of-war, for instance, he would make 
accurate reproductions of the guns, using a 
special lathe which he built for the purpose. 
In his collection is a scale model of the gun-crew 
of a ship of Nelson’s timé in action, which he 
made in this way. Similarly, when building his 
model of the famous Sovereign of the Seas he 





4.—FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE 
ST. ALBANS 


made every piece of the ornamentation for the 
bows in brass. 

One of the most fascinating of the series is, 
I think, the model shown in Fig. 1, derived from 
the tomb of Tutankhamen. Specially decorated 
to fit the service of a king, this vessel of Old 
Nile fulfils Shakespeare’s imaginary description 
of Cleopatra’s barge. The ropes from the mast- 
head to the bees which Mr. Jackson is pointing 
out have a special significance in that they con- 
trolled the balance of the ship. The crew took 
up their positions at the base of these ropes so 
as to steady the top-heavy, flat-bottomed craft, 
which a sudden gust on her beam would have 
capsized. 

Included in the collection, besides the two 
Egyptian ships, are a Roman merchant ship of 
the second century and a model of a Viking 
ship of 900 a.p. found in a burial mound at 
Sande Fjord in 1800. This was clinker built, 
and had crutch-like props on the deck so that 
a tent shelter could be rigged in bad weather 
and the mast lowered without interfering with 
the tent. There are also: 

Another Viking model of 900 a.p. (Gokstad 
Tumulus); a ship of the Cinque Ports (1284); 
the John Duke of Bedford (1400); a section of a 
Greek trireme; an Elizabethan galleon of 1600, 
made from plans found in the Pepys collection 
(similar ships fought the Armada); the Sove- 
reign of the Seas (1637); the St. Albans (1686) 
a man-of-war (Fig. 4); a British warship of 
1720; the Foudroyant (2055 tons), launched at 
Plymouth in 1798 and Nelson’s flagship in the 
following year; H.M.S. Victory ;and the Cutty Sark 
(1869), one of the fastest ocean-going clippers. 

The set is now the property of the late Mr. 
A. C. Jackson’s son, at present abroad. 
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DISPLAY ANTICS OF BIRDS OF 
PARADISE o> By FRANK W. LANE 


O birds were ever better christened 
than the birds of paradise. Appar- 
elled more gloriously than any other 
family of birds; possessing gorgeous 

feathery adornments to enhance their dazzling 
beauty, and with a fantastic courtship display 
unrivalled in Nature, they have been sur- 
rounded with an aura of romance since the day, 
over four hundred years ago, on which the first 
crumpled bodies were brought to Europe by 
Magellan’s globe-encircling mariners. 


Nearly all the first specimens brought home 
had the feet cut off and others lacked the wings. 
These mutilations, coupled with the unrivalled 
beauty of the birds, were responsible for the 
queer legends which grew up around them. 
According to the unnatural history of the day, 
birds of paradise could not fly, as they had no 
wings, but they could float on the air supported 
by their trailing plumes; they always faced the 
sun and never slept; they lived on the dew 
and the female laid her eggs in a hollow on the 
back of the male where they were incubated 
by the heat from the sun; and, as they had no 
feet, they never descended to the earth until 
the day they died. 


It is surprising that even the great Linnzus 
perpetuated one of these early errors, In 
naming the greater bird cf paradise he gave 
it the specific name of ‘‘apoda” which means 
“footless,’’ and to this day this magnificent 
bird is known scientifically as ‘‘the footless one 
from paradise.” 


It was not until the early nineteenth 
century, three hundred years after their dis- 
covery, that authentic information concerning 
“‘God’s birds,”’ as the Malay traders called them, 
became available. The first scientific description 
of the birds of paradise appears to be that given 
by the French traveller and naturalist René 
Lesson. He travelled in New Guinea in 1824 
and wrote’ about the birds in several of his 
natural history works. 

But Lesson’s work is overshadowed by 
that of one of the greatest naturalists of all 
time—Alfred Russell Wallace. In the middle 
of the century Wallace explored New Guinea 
and studied its birds, and it was he who first 
brought live specimens of the birds of paradise 
to England. He paid £100 for two specimens, 
of the lesser bird of paradise and by feeding \ 


PRINCESS STEPHANIE’S BIRD 
PARADISE 


OF 


them on bananas and cock- 
roaches he managed to bring 
them home safely. 

The great beauty and 
spectacular displays of the 
birds have caused them eagerly 
to be sought by aviculturists 
and the curators of zoological 
gardens. But even so only 
about thirty forms appear to 
have been kept in captivity, 
while the total number of forms 
known is upwards of a 
hundred. One of these, the 
ribbon-tailed bird of paradise, 
was discovered as recently as 
1938. 

The reason why so many 
forms of the birds have never 
been seen in captivity is the 
extreme difficulty of collecting 
in the birds’ habitat. The areas 
of the New Guinea region 
where the birds live are com- 
posed of almost impenetrable 
rain-forests and towering 
inaccessible mountains. The 
birds that live in the jungles 
generally inhabit the tops of 
the highest trees, so that it is 
possible to be in their haunts 
for months and not catch a glimpse of the 
birds, so thick is the green umbrella of luxuriant 
tropical vegetation. 

The birds inhabiting the mountains are 
more easily observed, but to reach them the 
explorer has to hack his way through the 
fever-ridden jungles and then scale precipitous 
mountainsides. The weather ranges from per- 
petual snow to stifling heat. Add to these facts 
that the natives have sometimes proved hostile 
and it will easily be appreciated that capturing 
live birds of paradise is one of the toughest 
jobs on earth. The same reasons, of course, 
explain the considerable lack of knowledge 
concerning their life histories in the wild state. 

With the exception of the various pheno- 
mena connected with the courtship season, little 
is known of the remainder of the life histories of 
the birds of paradise in the wild state. Their 
food appears to consist largely of fruits, but 
they also eat insects. The voices of these 


the body ; 


GREY-CHESTED BIRD OF 
PARADISE 








THE MAGNIFICENT RIFLE BIRD’S DISP WAY 


The wings are stretched into two ovals on either side of : 


the bird’s head can be seen stretched along 
the right-hand wing 


birds are not renowned for their beauty and 7 
are often reminiscent of the crows, to which )7 
they areallied. But with some species, at least, 77 
the unmelodious notes are extremely powerful | 


and can be heard a mile away. 

The female birds of paradise are mostly 
inconspicuous brown and grey birds, but the 
males possess a beauty unsurpassed by anything 
in Nature and the amazing ornaments carried by 
some of them make them look, especially during 
the frenzy of display, like fantastic creations out 
of a surrealist dress designer’s nightmare. 

When Bowdler Sharpe was first sent a 
picture and description of the King of Saxony’s 
bird of paradise he said it was impossible that 
such a bird could exist. This bird is about the 
size of a song thrush and is coloured velvety- 
black above and yellow below. Poised in a 
socket on either side of its head is a long shaft- 
like plume which is twice the length of its body. 
On the lower side only of this plume is a series 


COUNT SALVADOR’S BIRD 
PARADISE AT REST 
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COUNT SALVADOR’S BIRD OF 
°ARADISE IN DISPLAY 


of tiny “flags” which look exactly like blue 
enamel. Each “flag” is separate from the others 
and has no resemblance at all to a feather. 


The displays of the male birds of paradise 
are the most elaborate natural ceremonials in 
the world. With some species display grounds 
are specially prepared and here the male bird, 
or birds, hold court. <A. L. Rand, who has 
studied the birds in their native New Guinea, 
says of one of these display grounds: “It was 
a hole in the jungle, where daylight unimpeded 
reached the ground. The bird had improved 
this area so that the light would show his 
metallic colours to better advantage.” 


Rand had a hide made near this display 
ground and from it watched a magnificent bird 
of paradise display The bird puised its lustrous 
velvety-green breast shield so that sometimes 
the corners stood up as points on each side of its 
head. Iridiscent shimmers of light flickered 
across its breast as it kept this flashing green 
shield pointed towards the female. 





ESSER BIRD OF PARADISE 
AT REST 


Several times the female flew a short 
distance away but returned at last to perch 
close to the male who was giving low, eager 
calls. ‘‘The male then went into the full glory 
of his horizontal display : suddenly he extended 
his body horizontally from the sapling, breast 
upward, the velvety breast-shield glistening as 
though burnished, the yellow cape shot forward 
under his head, the tail was in line with the body 
and vibrated rapidly, possible from the tense- 
ness of the muscular effort required for the 
position. Otherwise the bird was motionless. 
He held this position for perhaps 30 seconds. 
The female hopped down closer to admire the 
display, and the male abandoned his position 
and rather deliberately hopped up and mated 
with her.” 

In a post-mating display the male vigor- 
ously pecked the neck of the female and ‘“‘after 





THE DISPLAY OF THE GREATER 
BIRD OF PARADISE 


each peck it drew back with widely opened 
mouth displaying the beautiful yellowish-green 
lining so plainly that I could see it from thie 
hide.” This gaping to show off the brightly 
coloured mouth parts is a feature of the display 
of several other birds of paradise. 

There are many variations in the displays 
of the various species. Sometimes several birds 
will display together. Wallace describes one 
such communal display he witnessed on the 
part of more than a dozen greater birds of 
paradise. The birds flew from branch to branch 
so that the whole tree was filled with their 
beautiful waving plumes. 


C. R. Stonor has pointed out that some 
birds of paradise have modifications of their 
skulls which appear to be related to their dis- 
plays. Stonor cites the six-plumed bird of 
paradise which has a line of excessively brilliant 
golden-green across the back of its head. Now 
this bird’s skull, instead of curving back as is 
the case with all other birds, is perfectly flat 
behind the eyes. The effect of this strange 
anatomical feature is that when the bird droops 
its head during its displays, the brilliant line 
of colour referred to is pressed against the flat 
surface of the skull, which provides a better and 
more conspicuous reflecting surface than the 
normal curved skull. 

Stonor says that this unique form of skull 
‘exists in this (the six-plumed bird of paradise) 
and in no other bird of paradise, and in this 
and no other species the head is bowed forward 
in display to show a metallic reflecting surface.”’ 

In view of the exquisite beauty of the birds 
of paradise and their various feathery adorn- 
ments it is not surprising that they have been 
in great demand by milliners. In particular 
the glorious flowing plumes of the yellow- 
plumed bird of paradise were highly coveted 
in Edwardian days. At one time 3,000 full- 
plumaged skins of the male birds were being 
imported into Europe every year. 

Nearly all these birds were killed by the 
natives, who brought the work of securing them 
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to a fine art. Some, at least, of the natives 
regarded the securing of birds of paradise as a 
religious ceremony. Various tribes had their 
own hunting-grounds and vested interests in 
the birds found thereon. These areas were 
fiercely defended against poaching neighbours. 

The favourite method of securing the birds 
was to shoot them with a special bow and 
arrow. The bow was about 20 inches long and 
was fashioned so that not the slightest twang 
was audible when the arrow was discharged. 
These arrows were made of light cane and were 
twelve inches long. Some were tipped with a 
small barbless spike about an inch long and 
others had a conical wooden cap. 

The birds frequent very tall trees and the 
hunters sometimes built a small leafy covering 
among the branches, to which they mounted 
before daylight. When a bird was hit it fell to 
the ground stunned and was there seized by 
another native who was waiting below for that 
purpose. 

This method had the double advantage 
of securing the birds with their plumage un- 
damaged and without alarming the other birds. 

I have described these native dealings with 
the birds of paradise in the past tense because 
in recent years legislation considerably 
reduced the export of the birds, either alive or 
dead, from New Guinea. But before this legisla- 
tion was introduced it was feared that the birds 
might be exterminated. It was this fear which 
was responsible for one of the most romantic 
episodes in man’s dealings with wild birds. 

In the early part of the century Sir William 
Ingram, at considerable expense, sent expedi- 
tions to the Aru Islands, New Guinea, to collect 





THE LESSER BIRD OF PARADISE 


IN DISPLAY 


Photographs by courtesy of the New York 
Zoological Society 


live specimens of the greater bird of paradise. 
He purchased the wild and uninhabited island 
of Little Tobago in the West Indies to provide 
a sanctuary for the birds which were brought 
back. 


About fifty immature birds were set free 
on the island in 1909. A man was employed as 
caretaker to look after the birds. About a 
year after the birds were released, this man 
reported that the birds were growing and seemed 
very healthy. In later years the birds suffered 
various casualties and some thirty years after 
they were released the population was main- 
tained at about three pairs. This number is 
probably all that the small island will support. 
None of the birds appears to have ever made 
the two-mile journey across the sea to the main 
island of Tobago. 

A point of considerable biological interest 
is that during the past thirty years the birds 
have become smaller and sturdier than the 
original New Guinea stock. In addition, their 
lateral plumes have become smaller. 
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BEVERSTON CASTLE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE -II 


THE HOME OF VICE-ADMIRAL THE HON. 
ARTHUR AND MRS. STRUTT 


The Castle, dating from 1225, was burnt after the Civil War siege 
in 1644, and the house, in its present form, was annexed to it 
by Sir Michael Hicks after a second fire in 1691. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


ILL the early days of the war, Beverston had for 
a century been used mainly as a farm-house, and a 
romantic, substantial farm-house it was, with its 
buildings of every age from Henry III till William ITI. 
But it cannot be said that justice was done, in that state, to 
an exceptionally interesting historical monument. Its acquisition 
in 1939 by the present owners has already led to effective 
first-aid measures being applied to the surroundings, the ivy- 
covered ruins and the charming little house built after the 
destruction caused by the siege of 1644. Mrs. Strutt, formerly 
the Hon. Mrs. C. A. Ward, had long known Beverston when 
she lived at Horton Court, near Chipping Sodbury, a house 
remarkable for having a Norman hall, and a loggia in Per- 
pendicular Gothic built by a protonotary to the Holy See in 
Henry VII’s reign. At Beverston it has, of course, not been 
possible to undertake any structural repairs or restorations to 
the medieval buildings, or to apply more than minimum 
redecorations to the house which, however, has responded 
readily to its new owners’ furnishing. Externally, an effective 
reparation has been the prolonging of the dry-stone retaining 
wall of the moat, which formerly ran only between the gazebo 
at the foot of the tower and the quaint, probably 18th-cen- 
tury, bridge, and to carry it eastwards round the south-east 
angle towards the gateway to the courtyard. The result is to 
lengthen and widen the terrace and to open up the most com- 
prehensive view of the Berkeley tower and the engaging 
house annexed to it by Sir Michael Hicks in the late seven- 
teenth century. 
A somewhat fanciful view of the Castle buildings, as seen 
from the west in about 1720, was engraved by the brothers 
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1—ON THE TERRACE OVER THE MOAT. 
LORD BERKELEY’S TOWER 


Buck, showing the moat full of water and a length of the 
north curtain wall, which has long since disappeared. But 
as the engraving is at variance with what does actually 
survive, in the case of the north-west tower, it is 
doubtful how much reliance can be placed in it. 


The end of Beverston as a castle came in 1644. The 
contemporary Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis gives a vivid account 
of how Colonel Massey, the Parliament commander at 
Gloucester, first attempted to make a breach here in the 
ring of Royalist strong-points surrounding him : 


Beverstone, being newly garrisoned and commanding the rich 
Clothiers of Stroodwater, was much desired by Colonel Massey, and 
he determined to attempt its capture. Bringing up his men, he sur- 
rounded it, planting his guns within pistol shot of the gate and 
firing several times. Fifty of his musketeers ran up at noon-da) 
and fixed a petard, which, however, failed in execution. Driven 
from the gate by grenades thrown from within, they nevertheless 
ran up again, and in full shot of the enemy brought away th 
petard [evidently these metal containers of explosive were scarce 
in the Gloucester garrison]; but the gate being securely barricaded, 
and night coming on, and no secure retreat for so small a party 
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being near, the city also needing them to garrison it, they retreated. | 


On the way home the patrol delivered a night attack on 4 


Royalist post at Wotton and dispersed it. Then in May, | 


1644, Colonel Oglethorpe, the Royalist commander, wes ¢ap- 
tured by a Gloucester patrol when he appears to have taken 
leave to visit a lady friend in the neighbourhooc. The 
Castle was believed to be poorly garrisoned and under 
the command of an inexperienced young officer. | assey 
was at Ross, in Herefordshire, at the time, but ¢ t out 
immediately, at 2 a.m., giving his cavalry a rend zvous 


three miles from Beverston, and himself brought » p the 4 


infantry by a remarkable forced march, crossir 7; the 7 


Severn at Frampton. 
The attack was a complete surprise. Sixty 01S 
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(Left) 2.—-ENTRANCE AND COURT SIDE OF THE F JUSE 
To the left of the door a filled-up medieval arch is tr: seable 
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3—THE TOWER AND THE SOUTH PART OF THE HOUSE (DATING IN ITS PRESENT FORM FROM 1691) 
SEEN ACROSS THE MOAT 


feeding under the Castle walls were captured, the place surrounded, 
and the garrison called upon to surrender and evacuate without arms 
or baggage. These terms were accepted, the innocent lieutenant asking 
} only what place the victor proposed to attack next that he and his men 
} might avoid it. Apparently this information was not given, because 
} they betook themselves to Malmesbury where, pushing home his 
success, Colonel Massey duly recaptured them and much else a day or 
two later. 

It is not stated exactly what happened to the Castle then; the 
} Parliament would certainly not have run the risk of its being used 
again; and it is said that the first of the two fires that have destroyed 
} So much took place at this time. The second was in 1691, after which 
the house assumed its present appearance. Parts of this, possibly the 
walls as well, are a good deal earlier than 1691. At the head of the 
) staircase which rises in the end of the house against the Berkeley 
mB towe ig. 4), the framework and timber studding of a 16th-century 
building survive. The mullioned and transomed windows, and the 
t arched doorway of the south front can scarcely be later than the 
ge, allowing the utmost for a local builder’s conservatism, and are 
bably contemporary with the Jacobean alterations made to the 
' buildings referred to last week. The great kitchen hearth 
g: sund-floor room next the tower (Fig. 5) is probably of that 
v'\en a stone staircase was built rising from the house into the 

‘cre the upper flights of it survive. 


1 ag to events for some light, it is found that the first Sir 
sicks described as “of Beverston” died in 1612, so that 
to the dilapidated Castle sold by Sir John Berkeley in 1597, 
passed through three hands before Hicks bought it, may 
out 1610. It is worth noting that the new owner had been 
to Lord Treasurer Burghley, was the son of Robert Hicks, 
t and mercer, of Cheapside—related to a Gloucestershire family 


-ING UP THE STAIRCASE, SHOWING 16TH-CENTURY 
ER WORK, ADJOINING THE BERKELEY TOWER 
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5.—THE JACOBEAN KITCHEN, NOW THE LIBRARY 
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6.—A GAZEBO 
Detail of Dutch landscape panel in the drawing-room 


one 





7.—A BEDROOM 


Pink and silver wallpaper and coloured prints of Dutch country houses 


of that name—and brother of the celebrated Baptist 
Hicks, Viscount Campden, who built the great 
Charles I house at Chipping Campden of which only 
the exquisite “‘banquetting houses” remain. Their 
mother also came from the West Country, being an 
Arthur of the ancient manor house of Clapton. 
in-Gordano on the Mendip coast. These connections 
may have inclined Sir Michael to the idea of buying 
an old castle, and to make of it his principal seat 
but he also owned Witcombe Park in the same 
county and property in Essex brought him by his 
wife. His son, William, created a baronet in 619, 
is described as of Beverston Castle only. 

Between about 1610 and 1644, ther: fore, 
Beverston assumed the following form. The med '‘xyval 
gate-house was still the principal or only app-sach 
over the moat from the east into the court vard. 
In front of one would then have stood the hall 
dating from 1225, raised on the existing . ider- 
croft, but divided by a floor at this period and, since 
there are almost no windows in the curtain wall 
westward, lit by windows overlooking the cour‘yard 
—two tiers of them, since the hall had been di- ‘ded. 
What lay tc the right, on the north towards the c’ «rch, 
can only be guessed. But at the south-west ~ <ner 
(Fig. 2), adjoining the hall block, still stands the ° reat 
tower built or remodelled by Thomas Lord Be: ley 
in about 1350, containing the old chapel and ~iven 
large new windows by Sir Michael Hicks. To the 
left ran the predecessor, or shell, of the exi ting 
house, with big chimney-stacks against its court- 
yard face. The room in it next the tower seems to 
have been the kitchen, with a staircase leading up 
from it to the hall on the first floor of the old west 
block. It is unlikely that the medizval kitchen was 
there, since the service arrangements would have had 
to be by the narrow newel stair rising from the base- 
ment of the tower (Fig. 1), and would have conflicted 
with access to the chapel and private apartments in 
the tower. Consequently it was most likely moved 
there, from a position in the north range, by Hicks, 
when he built the new straight staircase. The rest of 
the south range was therefore probably devoted to 
servants’ and office quarters against the south curtain 
wall. The line of this wall may be indicated by the 
tall narrow buttress seen against the staircase turret, 
in which case it will have been about 3 ft. in front 


of the present front of the house. If, as it appears |7 
to be, the roof structure of the present house is | 


older than 1691, one is led to the conclusion that it 
originally rested to the south upon the curtain wall 
itself, and that, before the latter was finally taken 
down, the present facade was built immediately inside 
it and to take the weight of the rafters, standing 
complete when revealed by the demolition of the 
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curtain. Presumably the curtain wall must have § 


existed at the time of the siege, or Colonel Massey | 


would not have wasted his assault on the massive 


gate-house but have concentrated his fire on the win- J 
dowed house-front. There is no sign of the wall’s J 
having abutted on the tower any further forward. | 


Whether or not this hypothesis is too far-fetched, 
excavation in front of the existing facade would settle 
whether the foundations of the curtain wall are there. 
If the front was not built in this way shortly after the 
destruction following the siege, then it must have been 


ee 
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built after the second fire of 1691, and the mullions | 


and transoms of the windows have been re-used from 
elsewhere—in which case they may be those of the 
windows inserted by Hicks circa 1610 into the 
medieval hall and the room over it. 


It' was Sir William Hicks who owned Beverston | 


at the time of the Civil War, when he was Member for 
Marlow. When he died in 1680, it went to the second 
son, the second Sir Michael, who lived till 1710 «nd is 
described as of Witcombe Park. The elder bra»ch of 
the family made their home in Essex, but Sir Michael's 
grandson, Howe Hicks, in 1768 succeeded i» the 


baronetcy. He married a Gloucestershire wife, and } 
had a second son Michael, M.P. for Cirenceste™, wh? | 


took the additional name of Beach in considera’ ‘on of 
his wife’s West-Country heritage, and is descri-2d 4 
of Beverston Castle and Williamstrip Park, dy ng ™ 
1818. He, it seems, was the last of the fam ly 
use Beverston as an occasional residence, and i 1842 
it was sold to Robert Holford of Westonbirt. It b came 
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8—THE DRAWING- 
The Savonnerie carpet 
he colouring of the Dutch 
panels. A settee and other 
have been removed for 


oses of photography 


\l that estate was broken 
i2 years ago. 
whole of the later house 
_ven up to reception and 
;, since the kitchen is ina 
anexe of the west block, 
r in the medieval cellar, 
rvants’ bedrooms in the 
reat hall. It has three 
cing south: the dining- 
ie middle (Fig. 9) opening 
entrance hall, a drawing- 
the left (Fig. 8), and a 
in the old kitchen’ to 
it (Fig. 5). Beyond the 
a space chiefly occupied 
by the |7th-century oak staircase, 
but also giving access to the present 
kitchen. In a corner at the foot of 
the stairs (Fig. 10) are remains of a 
small Renaissance fireplace, prob- 
bly contemporary with those in the hall block. 
The rooms owe much to the taste of Mrs. 
Strutt, particularly the drawing-room. This 
has been lined with 18th-century Dutch land- 
scape panels, inherited by Mrs. Strutt (a 
daughter of the late Baron de Brienen) from 
her home in Holland. They represent, with 
delightful detail, the Low_Countries faysage, 


9.—THE DINING-ROOM 
In the middle of the house 
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with charming country houses of what we 
should call typical Georgian architecture. A 
detail of that to the left of the fireplace shows 
a gazebo in use, affording to the owners of 
the enclosed garden a prospect of the coaches 
passing along the road. The delicate colours 
of the paintings are taken up by the pastel 
shades of a fine Savonnerie carpet and a pair 


1944 


of Bossi-work scagliola side-tables, the room 
being otherwise white. The bedrooms are 
equally attractive, with their large Jacobean 
windows yet Queen Anne proportions, and 
clear soft colourings. Rarely do history and 
architecture so combine to produce the best 
of both worlds—high romance and Georgian 
grace. 


cutee «9 09 2064 ¢ 1h 


10.—AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIRS 
The fireplace jambs seem to be fragments of Jacobean work 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” . 
SHOOTING COMPETITION FOR THER 
HOME GUARD (1943) 


Ayrshire win the Trophy with six points 
below the maximum 


HE result of the third (1943) Country LIFE Miniature 
Rifle Competition for the Home Guard is announced 
below. The highest score was made by the team 
representing the 


2nd AYRSHIRE BATTALION, 
A COMPANY, No. 2 PLATOON, 


with 186 points out of a possible 192. They will accordingly hold 
the Country LiFe Trophy for the coming year, and each member 
of the team will be presented with a silver medal. 


The runners-up, with a score of 180, were the 
6th SURREY BATTALION, C COMPANY, No. 13 PLATOON. 
The members of this team will receive commemorative bronze medals. 


The third team, who scored 177, were the 

22nd Cheshire Battalion, A Company, No. 1 Platoon, 
and bracketed fourth, with 175 points, were the 5TH HERTFORDSHIRE 
BATTALION, A CoMPANY, No. 3 PLATOON and the IsT CAITHNESS 
BaTTALIon, A Company, No. 3 PLaToon. The three leading teams 
consisted of the following : 





2nd Ayrshire 6th Surrey 22nd Cheshire th 
Sst.T.H.Graham Cpl. H. L. Bing Lt. G. Glover 14 
(Leader) (Leader) (Leader) 
Sét. W. S. Reid Lt. W. H. Parton Lt. G. F. Head 
Sst. G. McKenzie Lt. C. A. Holbeach Sét. F. W. Pickford 
Cpl. D. McIlroy Sst. F. G. B. Creak Cpl. J. L. Salt - 
L/Cpl. A. Dick Cpl. D. B. Brooker Cpl. F. L. Howes “i 
L/Cpl. G. Hynd Pte. L. A. Cushman L/Cpl. W. O. Jones 
Pte. J. Pinkerton Pte. F. S. Burgess L/Cpl. J. L. Owen : 
Pte. N. Paterson L/Cpl. T. E. Bergin Pte. J. S. Foxley THE “COUNTRY LIFE” CHALLENGE TROPHY 
Pte. G. Park Pte. W. B. White Pte. T. C. Griffin 
(Reserves) (Reserves) (Reserves) | f 
2/Lt. J. Ramsay Pte. R. H. Bailey Cpl. G. A. Thompson T will be remembered that at the request of the War Office 
+ * cians ont . op te eae — oy oo (whose co-operation is again cordially acknowledged) the 1943 | 
Pee. A. Maxets Pte. C. L. Lloyd San. 5, 1. awhes Competition was moved forward from the autumn to the 


winter months. Winter training usually presents many 
Superintending Officer Superintending Officer Superintending Officer problems, and it was hoped that the competition would provide 
Maj. R.H.Lauchlan Cpt. H. Brooks Cpt. (Adj.)R.D.Green —_ variety when it was most needed. Accordingly we expected a larger } 9 1: 
entry, and were disappointed to find that the li 
number was not quite up to the 1942 level 
Some training officers, we hear, dislike com- 
petitions on the ground that they do not offer 
sufficient encouragement to the indifferent 21 
shots. In reply we would point out that the 
CounTRY LIFE Competition, by being cor- 
fined to platoon teams, by excluding Regular 
officers and other ranks, and by limiting the 
number of competitors that can be drawn J 
from headquarters staffs, is specially designed 7 
to cover this point. 
Owing to a misprint in the 194% con- 
ditions some misunderstanding arose ove! | 
the team-leaders’ duties at the firing point. | 
In the conditions for this year’s shoot it wil 
be clearly laid down that providec eacl 
team’s shoot is completed within one hour, 
and that the actual firing-time of ea 1 pall 7 
does not exceed two minutes, the lead © may | 
take as much time as he pleases to stv ly the | 
target and to describe the objectives 4 
This year’s competition will aga’. take 
place in the winter. The eliminating “ound [ 
j : must be completed on or before Octo : “ t 
and entries for the final stage recei ye 
THE TARGET OF THE 2nd AYRSHIRE BATTALION. In order to assist reproduction CouNtTRY LIFE not later than beeen or 13.58 
the objectives on this and the target opposite have been outlined in white Landscape targets will be suppli 1 y 


COUNTRY LIFE HOME GUARD COMPETITION 1943 
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November 30 and must be returned on or 
before January 1, 1945. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


HE number of targets received in 1943 
early 400. The shooting was a little 


was 
petter anong the leadirg teams, and this 
improvem: nt obtained down to the seventieth 
team; be nd that, however, the standard fell 
off a little. The score of 150 or more was ob- 


54 teams as against 39 in 1942, 
; 214 teams made scores of 100 or 
only 186 succeeded in doing so in 
competition. 


tained bi 
but wher 
more the: 
the prese 


The « ‘nning score was 186, made by the 
ond Ayr | \ttalion, A Company, No. 2 Platoon. 
This total vas only six points below the highest 
possible s:\ ore of 192. The score was made up 
of 48 po ‘ts on the objective at the gate, 
48 points 4 the castle, 42 points on the bridge 
and 48 ¢ ints on the parapet by the river. 
The seco i highest score of 180 points was 
made by © 2 6th Surrey Battalion, C Company, 
No. 13 P: -oon, and was made up of 42, 45, 45 
and 48 pots on the respective objectives. 

The « rget did not appear to be difficult, 


but wheth 
mostly de 


r targets are hard or easy good scores 
end upon the team leader. There 


was not a ‘ot of wild shooting, and generally the 
shots were well placed about the different 
objectives. Two errors were made fairly fre- 
quently. ne was at the gate, where in many 
cases competitors hit the trunk of the tree 
instead, ihe other was on the bridge, where 


ed their shots about the sign-post 
on the man on the right. 


many pla 
instead of 


Most points were scored on the castle 
objective and the next best objective was the 
bridge. Then followed the gate, and the most 


difficult point appeared to be the parapet by 
the river. This was borne out by the number 
of highest possible scores of 48 points made on 
the respective objectives. Thirty were made on 
the castle, 22 on the bridge, 19 at the gate and 
14 on the parapet. 


The Scores 
We produce below the names of all teams 
scoring 90 points or more. The rest will be 
notified by post of their positions. 


1. 2nd Ayr, A Coy., No.2 Pl... 186 
2. 6th Surrey, C Coy., No. 13 Pl. 180 
3, 22nd Cheshire, A Coy., No. 1 PI. 177 
4. 5th Herts, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. 175 


Ist Caithness, A Coy.,No.3 Pl... ss «175 











6. 59th Co. of Lancaster, St. Helens P.O. Pl. 174 

7. 5th Oxfordshire, A Coy. ., No. 5 Pl. 173 
8. 3rd Somerset (¥ eovil), Crewkerne Coy. = No. 1 

« 

26th W. ‘Riding, Cc Coy., ‘No. 8 Pl. 172 

6th Cornwall, C Coy., ‘No. 9 Pl. 172 

5th Devon, B Coy., No. 4 Pl.. 172 

12th Cheshire, F Coy., No. 24 Pl. 172 

13. 20th Co. of London, No. 1 Pl. 170 

14. 66th W. Riding, A Coy., No. 2 Pl. 168 

15. 6th Somerset, C Coy., No. 12 Pl. 167 

16. Ist Lon. Transport Col, .M.T. Coy; No. 1 Pi.. 166 

6th Middlesex, C Coy., No. 12 Pl. ... . 166 

27th Co. of London, No. 7 Pl. 166 

12th Lanc ashire, D. Coy., No. 1 Pl. 166 

,, Sth W. Riding, B Coy., No. 6 Pl. 166 

21. 18th Middlesex, A Coy., No. 4 Pl. 164 

Ist Co. of London, No. 6 Coy., No. 3 Pl. 164 

Ist Lindsey, A Coy., No. 2 Pl. 164 

oe oth We 'stmorland, No. 2 Pl. 164 

49. 7th Staffs, No. 1 Pl. os = 163 

8th Li ndsey, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. 163 

3rd Vite, D Coy., No.2 Pl... 163 

13th Sussex, D Coy., No. 4 Pl. 163 

) Sth Sur rrey, A Coy., No. 11 Pl. 162 

80, 13th I sex (35th G.P.O.) 161 

srd E, Riding, No. 12 Pl. 161 

a ncashire.. 161 

4th Ayrshire, H.Q. Coy 160 

if Lancashire, No. 103 Pl. 159 

159 

ey, D Coy. i No. 15 Pl. 158 

( rset, A5 Pl, ‘ 158 

th V\. Lanes, _ 6 Pl. 158 

Ber<s, No. 16 Pl. 158 

See‘tish then a Ci Coy. bad No. 18 Pl. 158 

shire, F Coy., No. 3 Pl. “ 157 

» 42nd County of Lancaster... 156 

nd F ccudbrightshire, No. 23 Pl. 155 

h De. oyshire ... 155 

‘wickshire, C Coy. No. 8 Pl. 155 

3, C Coy., No. i Pl. . 153 

dlesex, C Coy., thea Pl. 153 

estershire 153 

. Riding, C Coy., , No. 12 Pl. 153 

1combe, No. 11 Pl. 152 

shire, B ey ., No. 6 Pl. 152 

151 

hire, C Coy., No. 2 Pi. 151 

é apshire, C Coy., No. 11 Pl. 150 


‘ 


55. 


59. 
0. 


for) 


64, 


67. 


70. 
. 15th Glamorgan, A Coy., ‘No. 1 Pl. 
72. 


76. 
78. 
80. 


84. 
86. 
88. 


ao] 


9%. 


96. 


101. 


108. 


110. 


114, 


117, 


119. 


122. 
123. 


126. 


133. 
134, 


15th Sussex, E Coy., No. 17 Pl. 

Ist Denbigh, B Coy., No. 5 Pl. 

2nd Lindsey, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. 

lst Inverness-shire, No. 4 Coy., No. 16 Pl. 
81st Co. of Lancaster, No. 1 Pl. : 
4th Northumberland, H.Q. Coy., Defence Pl.. 
15th Cheshire, A Coy., No. 1 Pl. ‘ 
7th Wilts, Cholderton Coy. . No. 3 Pl. 

25th W. Riding, D Coy., No. 28 Pl. : 
11th Northamptonshire, D Coy., No. 16 Pl... 
7th W. Riding, C Coy., No. 16 “ia 
18th Cheshire, D Coy., No. 17 Pl. 

2nd Surrey, E Coy., No. 5 Pl.. 

2nd Brecknock, C Coy., No. 2 Pl. 

24th Hampshire, A Coy. ee pe 

9th Wilts, Wroughton Coy., No. 3 Pl. 


2nd Dorset, No. 6 —— Pl. 
11th Suffolk 

33rd Surrey H 

3rd Middlesex, B Coy. a ‘No. 10 Pl. 
Sth Hampshire, C Coy., No. 10 Pl. 
7th Norfolk, No. 5 Coy., No. 6 Pl. 
Sussex Transport Col., 2141 Coy., 
41st W. Riding, A Coy., No. 6 Pl. 
51st W. Riding, C Coy., No.9 Pl... 
2nd Monmouthshire, F Coy. .» No, 22 Pl. 


A Pi 


. 3rd Huntingdonshire 


6th Perthshire 

Ist Scottish Border, D Coy., No. 11 Pl. 

2nd Dumfriesshire, "A Coy., ‘No. 4 Pl. 

8th Fife, H.Q. Coy., No. 4 Pl. : : 
Ist Holland, H.Q. Coy., No. 2 Pl. . 
6th (34th G.P.O.) asain No. 14 Pl. 
8th Surrey : 
29th W Riding, No. 8 Pl. 

30th S. Staffs, C Coy., No. 16 Pl. 

3ist W. Riding, B Coy., No. 7 Pl. 

2nd Perthshire ... 

4th Lindsey, B Clie No. 2 Pl. 

83rd Lancashire... 


147 


142 
140 


130 
129 
129 
129 
129 


THE TARGET OF THE 


5th Warwickshire, C rig? No. 4 Pl. 
5th Notts, E Coy., No. 13 Pl. 
32nd Middlesex, D Coy 

Tith Middlesex, B Con. 9 INO. 6 Pl. 
6th Dorset, G. Coy. ., No. 1 Pl. 

2nd Berks, A Coy., No. 2 Pl. 

12th W. Riding, C Coy., No. 11 Pl. 
28th Kent 

7th Glosters, C Coy. a No. 33 Pl. 

31st Middlesex, No. 15 Pl. P 

10th Middlesex, D. Coy. 
5th Wiltshire en 
35th City of London ‘ 
2nd Middlesex, A Coy., No. 1 PL. 
6th Monmouthshire, E Coy., M.G. Pl. 

13th Somerset, Cheddar Pl. 

64th W. Riding, D Coy., No. 18 Pl. 

6th N. Riding, G Coy., No. 1 PL ts 

3rd Devon, Bampton Coy., Bampton Pl. 

16th Middlesex, H.Q. Coy., No. 1 Pl. 

30th County of London ‘ ae 

44th W. Riding, No. 7 Pl. ee ae “es 
28th = = ——* (7th G. P.O. }, aan 


2nd Cambs and Suffolk, F Coy. Bn ; No. 23 Pil.. 
14th Derbyshire, D Coy. ig NO. 16 PI... 

7th Northamptonshire, D Coy., No. 3 Pl. 
3rd Lindsey, C Coy., No. 8 Pl. 

65th W. Riding, No. 15 Pl. 

23rd Middlesex, 60th Coy., No. 1 Pl. 

34th Co. of London (L.R.S.), No. 5 Pi. 
8th Essex ae 
Ist Antrim, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. 

61st Co. of London, B Coy., No. 5 Pl. 
13th Cornwall, A Coy. 7 : 
58th W. Riding, No. 6 Pl. F 
Ist Surrey, B Coy., No. 1 Pl. 
25th Hampshire, B/4 Pl. P 
3rd Bucks, Steeple Claydon Pl. 
80th Co. of Lancaster, D Coy., 
57th Surrey, A Coy., No. 11 Pl. 
53rd Surrey, D Coy., No. 13 Pl. 
8th Suffolk, B Coy., No. 1 Pl... 
73rd W. Lancs., C Coy. 


No. 2 Pl. 


128 
128 
128 
128 
128 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
125 
125 
124 
124 
124 
124 
123 
123 
123 
122 


122 
121 
121 
121 
120 
119 
119 
119 
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139. Ist City of London ; 

35th Co. of London, A Coy. Mg No. 5 Pl. 

3rd Perthshire, F Coy. .» No. 18 Pl. 

45th Co. of London, A Coy., No. 1 Pl. 
7th Carmarthenshire, A Coy., No. 1 Pl. 

6th Berks, Aerodrome PI. P 

24th Durham, C Coy., No. 10 Pl. 

Ist Derry City, D Coy., No. 1 Pl. 
2nd Hampshire .. 

11th Cornwall (New quay), A Coy., 

24th W. Riding 

No. 2 City of aie, B Coy. ee No. 6 Pl. 

37th Staffs (Darlaston), No. 6 Pl. 

. 3rd Kirkcudbrightshire, B Coy., No. ‘10 Pl.. 
30th W. Riding, A Coy., No. 5 Pl. : 
3rd Cornwall... 
50th W. Riding, D Coy.. ” “No. 16 Pl. 
10th Berks (38th G.P.O.), No. 14 Pl. 

. 13th Hampshire, No. 23 Pl... 

4th Warwickshire, A Coy., No. 2 Pl 

16th Glosters, A Coy., No. 5 PE 

4th Glasgow, B2 Unit ... era 

Ist Middlesex, B Coy., No. 7 Pl. 

56th W. Riding, B Coy., No. 5 Pl. 

14th Middlesex ... 

16th City of London, A ‘Coy. No. 1 Pl. 

3rd City of London, D Coy., No. 14 Pl. 

28th W. Riding, No. 14 Pl. 

2nd Bucks, No. 3 Pl. 

7th Surrey, B Coy., No. 4 Pl. 

7ist W. Riding, B Coy. 4 Ne, Is Ph .. 

2nd Co. of London, D Coy., No. 3 Pl. 

4th Antrim, No. 16 Pl. wks 
3rd Cumberland, Cc Coy. i “No. 9 Pl. 
79th Lancs, C Coy., No. 1 Pl.. 

23rd W. Riding, H ‘0. Coy., M.G. Pl. 

47th W. Riding, B Coy., No. 12 Pl. 

92nd Co. of Lancaster, No. 16 Pl. 

14th Cheshire, T Coy., No. 1 Pl. 

5th Renfrew, D Coy., No. 2 Pl. 

5th Cornwall (St. Austell) 


144. 
146. 
No. 4 Pl. . 


160. 


165. 
167. 


169. 
170. 


173. 


Ly 2 
179. 


6th SURREY BATTALION 


40th W. Riding, B Coy., No. 5 Pl. 
15th Warwickshire, B ‘Coy. ae 
Ist Cornwall, B Coy. a Grimscott Pl. 
8th Cornw all a 
47th Co. of Lancs, C Coy. - No. 8 Pl. 
Sth Northamptonshire, F.@:. Pi. 
19th Glosters, C Coy., No. 17 Pl. 
6th Worcestershire, No. ye 
3rd Dumbarton, No. 1G Ph. x. fans 
14th W. Riding, E Coy., No. 23 Pl. ... 
33rd Warwicks, A Coy., No. 1 Pl. 
39th Warwicks, C Coy., No. 20 Pl. 
4thKent, B Coy., No.6 Pl. ... 
6th Essex, B Coy. » No. 1 Pl. 
27th Lancs, BI Pl. ee 
6th City of Edinburgh, G Coy. 
6th E. Riding 
2nd Herts, B Coy., 
55th Surrey : 
9th W. Riding, Cc Coy., 
10th Staffs, E Coy., 

Ist Berks, No. 12 Pl. ae 

19th Glamorg: anshire, D Coy., "No. 10 Pl. 

4th (Barnstz ple) Devon, No.4 Pl... 

. 35th Cheshire, H.Q. Coy., No. 1 PI. 

Ist Rutland, D Coy., No. 13 Pl. 

. 3rd Kesteven, No. 2 Pl. 
9th Worcestershire, No. 
17th Middlesex, E Coy., 
68th W. Riding, 
Ist Down, F Coy., No. 3 Pl. ... a 
14th Co. of London, A Coy., No. 3 PI. 
24th Co. of London, B Coy., No. 5 Pl. 
15th Gloster (P.O.), C Coy. * No. 9 Pl. 

. 13th Lindsey, A Coy., No. 3 Pl. 

4th Ulster, Law Courts and Customs Home 

Light Machine Gun PI. . 
49th Co. “of London, A Coy., 
6th Cheshire, No. 14 Pl. 

7th Ww orcestershire, No. 1 Pl.. 
32nd S. Staffs, A Coy. ., No. 4 Pl. : 

3rd City of Edinburgh, C Coy., No. 9 Pl. 

2ist Kent (Tonbridge), B Coy., No. 1 Pl. 

3rd Oxon, No. 6 Maintenance Unit, No. 6 Pl. 


183. 


186. 
187. 


190. 


193. 


195. 
196. ; 
No. 12 Pl. 


‘No. 18 Pl. 
No. 22 PI. 


199, 


24 Pl. 
No. 19 Pl. 
No. 6 Pl. i 


No. 1 Plo 


220. 


102 





102 
102 
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FARMING PROSPECTS FOR SERVICE MEN 


ETTERS I get from men in the Forces, 
notably men serving with the Tanks 
and the R.A.F., endorse what Mr. 
Douglas Seligman has written in Coun- 

TRY LiFE about the desire of many Service men 
to find a life on the land after the war. 

Let me quote two. This from a sergeant in 
the Royal Armoured Corps: ‘‘What hope have 
I to get a good job looking after farm machinery 
when this affair is over? I can’t face the idea 
of going back to Wolverhampton and garage 
work. It’s no life there for the wife and kids. 
They’ve moved away now, and I am keen to 
make another start in the country. I know most 
there is to know about the working and main- 
tenance of a modern tank. Farming has been 
mechanised. Will farmers want a man like me 
and what wage will they pay?” 

The other is from a squadron-leader in the 
R.A.F. who was ina solicitor’s office in the City : 
“Tam not going back to earn my daily bread 
that way. My wife and I have £1,500 between 
us, and I suppose there will be a gratuity 
coming to all of us. What kind of farm do you 
recommend? Should we buy or rent? There’s 
obviously a future for farming in England.”’ 


TIME FOR PLANNING 


The demand is clear enough, and it is not 
a demand that can be ignored. What are the 
Government going to do about it? They may 
be preparing plans, but if they are they have 
been very uncommunicative about it. So far as 
one can gather, not a single committee has been 
set up to study the many problems involved. 
If that is indeed the case it is high time some- 
thing was done. Time is already short enough, 
and our Service men deserve.the best possible 
chance to make their lives in the way they 
want in the country whose battles they are 
fighting. We need not shout about a “‘land fit 
for heroes,’’ but the men in the Services will 
not accept from the Government a blank refusal 
to give them facilities for trying their hands at 
farming. Agriculture for its part would benefit 
by the infusion of new blood. 

Some who have been farming to the limit 
of their powers through the war will be glad 
enough to make way for younger men. This 
applies to some key workers who have stuck to 
their jobs long past retiring age, as well as to 
some elderly farmers who are tired and ready 
for a villa life at Bournemouth or some other 
salubrious resort. There must be two-way 
traffic between the country and the towns, and 
entry into farming must not be so restricted 
as it has been in the past to those who were 
brought up in the country. As there are towns- 
men in the Services, with enough experience of 
life to know their minds, who want to come into 
farming, let the door be opened to them. 

How is this to be opened? They must not 
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be allowed just to fall into farming as many 
ex-Service men did in 1919 and 1920. As a 
member of a small-holdings committee of a 
county council I know something of the trials 
they went through and the number of casualties. 
Thousands of men were settled on small-holdings 
in a hurry and left to their own devices. When 
the tide of war-time prices receded too many 
were swept away, their savings gone and only 
bitter experience to warn them off any such 
venture again. The ex-Service men’s holdings 
were provided at a time when land and equip- 
ment were expensive. They did not always get 
the best, and the rents charged were necessarily 
high. Some survived to the era of cheap feeding- 
stuffs when chicken farming, a few pigs and a 
small dairy herd with a retail round enabled 
them to make ends meet with a struggle. But 
it was not the life of their hopes. Some took 
employment on the land and drifted to the towns 
to be lucky in finding and keeping a job or 
unlucky enough to swell the lines outside the 
employment exchanges. 

Can we arrange things better this time? I 
am sure we can, The first essential is to provide 
a period of training for these men, As Mr. 
Douglas Seligman writes: ‘‘ Let those who wish 
to succeed in farming and who are at present 
in the Services recollect and reflect upon the 
colossal amount of care, thought and trouble 
which was taken by the authorities in training 
them for their Service jobs: they will need to 
follow the same high standard in training them- 
selves to become farmers.”’ 

They will be impatient to get started. That 
is natural, but impatience does not pay in 
farming. Let them be warned by the fate of 
the ex-Service men who hustled themselves and 
their savings into farming immediately after 
the last war. They will need training and experi- 
ence in farming practice. They and their wives 
will also need to get a thorough taste of rural 
life before they commit themselves to a farming 
career. The woman will feel the change from 
town to country more than the man, who has 
anyway been uprooted from his normal civilian 
life. I know that some of the casualties in the 
Women’s Land Army have been due to in- 
capacity to settle down in an isolated farm or 
in a small village where there is no cinema 
round the corner and no dance hall within ten 
miles. 

TRAINING HOSTELS 

This breaking-in period continuing for at 
least twelve months will of course be at Govern- 
ment expense. Throughout the counties the 
War Agricultural Committees have hostels 


where land girls, Italian prisoners and Irishmen, 
agriculture’s war-time auxiliaries, are housed 
and quite comfortably housed with a due allow- 
ance of bathrooms, easy_chairs and so on, Some 
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of these hostels could be turned over for the 
training of Service men, certainly the bachelor 
among them. There are also some air Stations 
and military camps that will be available when 
the war against Germany is won. The married 
men will want to have their wives with them 
and they should be with them. Some of these 


hostels which were large private houses »youlq 
provide convenient married quarters, 

From the hostels the men could g. out § 
every day to work on land which the War; 
Agricultural Committees are farming. The ff 
committees’ hostels are usually well sited for § 
this. The men will need to gain experie ce of J 
cows and other livestock as well as -rable ff 
cropping, which is the Committees’ chiey [7 
concern on the land they are farming.. It sould P 
not be a difficult matter to develop such -nter. 
prises on a sufficient scale to give the nec ssary P 
training. -— 

EVENING INSTRUCTION ; 

Then there should be lectures, ta!!:. and H 
instructional films in the evenings, so tha™ “hese [7 
newcomers to agriculture get a balanced } ture 9 
of British farming beyond the fields where they FJ 
are working in the day-time. They will rn cdat FF 
least an outline of agricultural chemistr: and : 
botany as a background for practical tra‘ning., i 
Many will already have a_ well-deve oped FF 


mechanical sense gained in this war of maciiines, 
They will soon learn how to apply this to farm [ 
machinery, but they will find that sitting ona PJ 
tractor seat is not the whole art of ploughing, 

Such a course of training will weed out 
some who discover that farming life is not really 
what they want. Some wives will decide for 
their husbands. It is much better that these 
disappointments should come at the preliminary 
stage before any commitments are made or 
harm done. I have suggested a 12-months’ 
course because this sees the farming year 
through and because British agriculture will 
take some time to settle down to peace-time 








working after the burst of war-time activity. 
Everyone will not be demobilised at the same | 
time. The Japanese war is likely to be a con- |7 
tinuing commitment after the German war is 
finished. There may well be time to absorb the 
Service men in batches, so that all who want to |7 
learn farming get a fair opportunity to do so |7 
before they take the plunge on their own |” 
account, 1 
Some are of the ‘‘master man” type who | 
will want holdings of their own, and no doubt | 
there will be some farms falling vacant after the 
war. If new holdings have to be created to meet 7 
the demands of those taking the training course | 
and qualifying at the end of it, I hope the § 
experience of the Land Settlement Association 
will be turned to good account. The Associa- © 
tion had to deal with the most difficult human 7 
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such as Durham miners,,who had 


aterial 
pe jong periods of unemployment. It was 
a rehabilitation scheme as well as a land settle- 
ment scheme, and success was not unqualified 
by failures. But the idea of holdings grouped 
round 2 coatral farm which provides services 
oe! os t.. ctors for ploughing, feeding-stuffs and 


ortilisers nixed in the right proportions, and 
cound bre ding stock, as well as a competent 
advisory » “vice and credit facilities, is excellent. 
Ult mvel the settler may take wings for 
imsel t this sponsored farming can save 
falls. Such leading-strings for a man 
een fighting his country’s battles 
nnecessary. No, farming is a tricky 
| we don’t want these men to make 
at experienced men would avoid. 
will not want to go farming on their 
t, preferring to take employment. 


M ‘rs will be glad to train one or two 


r own farms to replace some of the 
old vho have carried on manfully into 
t ‘eg to see the war through. Men 
S placed through War Agricultural 
( ‘ who know the most suitable 
f re must be no suggestion of exploita- 
ti rning training grants on the cheap, 
I unised system which ensures that 
the os get a good start. Cottages will be 


“~\.\ the last occasion I played at delight- 

il Luffness we came in due course to 

the hole—its exact number I forget— 

where we aim at the flag on the top of 

a rock beyond a deep and awesome quarry. One 
of the opponents in our foursome apologised 
for it. He did not say that it was the worst 
hole in Luffness, nor even on the whole stretch 
of turf on Gullane Hill; no, he declared it to 
be the worst in all Scotland. Probably he went 
too far, and at any rate I have not a sufficiently 


wide knowledge of Scottish courses to agree 
with him; but I feel tolerably sure of one thing, 
namely that if he proposed to a general meeting 
of the club that the Quarry hole should be 


abolished he would be met with a howl of 

execration and that the embattled members 

would rather lose any other hole than that one, 

for which they feel an almost maudlin affection. 
* *& * 


I remember that at the time I said to him 
that I thought we could match the hole in 
England and put forward with patriotic enthusi- 
asm the claims of the Sandy Parlour at Deal. 
I need scarcely add that this was before the 
new and admirable fourth hole at Deal had 
been constructed, when we still lobbed an iron 
shot into the air over a sandy bluff and hoped 
that it would trickle down near the hole. There 
was a considerable family likeness between the 
two holes; moreover many people had a deep 


attachment to the old Sandy Parlour and could 


not bear it to be done away with. These that 
{ have quoted are but two illustrations of what 
may be called a natural law, namely that the 
ole which the impartial and instructed visitor 
ks the worst on the course will turn out to 

ne of all others which the members will 

'w to be altered. I still remember, after 

m rs, my terror in showing Aberdovey to 
ting architect of great eminence. 
came to the hole called Cader with 
1ot over a big sandhill, he said never 
a pt, pointing to a low bank behind 
the “Take that back wall away.’”’ He 
Anew oettor than to say any more, since long 
-xper: had taught him that here was a hole 
n de of which every member would gladly 
pangs gger into any iconoclastic architect’s 
Range where you will in your mind’s eye 
wer familiar courses and you will find this rule 
ding more or less good, though there are 
“S in which reforming zeal has at length 
‘come sentiment. Think of Sandwich for 
“ance, For all its fame the Maiden has con- 
“rable claims to be called the worst hole 
“cre. Whatever it was in the old days when we 
it over the full height and horror of that 
crraced face, it is a comparatively poor thing 


a problem. For a start, billets could be found, 
but the Service men will want houses of their 
own, homes with reasonably good amenities, 
including a piped water-supply and electricity. 
The rural district councils are laying their plans 
for new houses to be built immediately after the 
war. This will be an urgent need if agriculture 
is to absorb new entrants and afford them and 
their wives the life they will expect. 

There is another outlet for the experience 
of mechanically minded men in the Forces. 
British agriculture has become mechanised. We 
have been told that our farming is now the most 
highly mechanised in the world. I am*not sure 
that this is true. We may have more tractors 
and tractor implements per 100 acres than any 
other country, but we are not as a farming com- 
munity at all highly skilled in the use we make 
of machinery. The American farmer is more of 
a mechanic and an engineer, and, from what I 
hear, he gets more out of his machines than the 
British farmers. In this country we need better 
servicing and maintenance facilities than we 
have yet developed. 

The local agricultural engineer has tried 
to keep pace with the rush of work coming to 
him, much of it repair work that could have been 
avoided if the machines had been serviced 
better in use. In many districts farmers will 
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welcome whole-heartedly the establishment of 
service depots on which they could rely to keep 
their tractors and implements in good running 
order. Existing firms of agricultural engineers 
may and probably will develop this line of 
business. Whether they do so and take on more 
men or whether Service men start new busi- 
nesses does not greatly matter. Here certainly 
is scope for a man like the sergeant in the R.A.C. 

Finally, let us be clear about this. There 
will be room for new entrants if agriculture is 
allowed to continue on a high plane of produc- 
tion in this country. We have seen in the past 
four years how our land can be stirred to yield 
an output that has surprised everyone, the 
Government included, we may hope. The Hot 
Springs Conference has given a vista of full 
agricultural production and ample food for 
everyone in the world. How far will war-time 
experience and the visions of the nutritionists 
be translated into a firm and continuing agri- 
cultural policy for Britain? That is the question 
that no one can answer yet. On the answer will 
depend the hopes of the many Service men who 
are looking to the land to provide the life they 
want to lead after the war. 


Reference is also made to this subject in 
‘Farming Notes’’ on page 344. 


HO LE => <A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


to-day. Yet when some years ago there was a 
proposal to change it, distinguished persons 
arose and talked what may fairly be called ‘“‘sob 
stuff’? about the dear old Maiden, and the 
meeting rejected the proposal. Nor am I saying 
with any confidence that they were wrong ; I 
am only giving an example of the great love and 
loyalty that can be felt for a mildish, baddish 
hole. There was once another hole at Sandwich, 
which was perhaps rather worse and rather less 
loved, the old seventeenth with its green in a 
deep hollow to be reached by a blind shot of a 
get-there-one-way-or-another order. The hole 
was abolished and the present very fine seven- 
teenth substituted; and yet I doubt whether 
the new hole, however much admiration it may 
compel, will ever have the yearning sentimental 
affection given to the old one. Holes in craters 
always call forth this unreasoning, instinctive 
love. We had one of them at Aberdovey, one 
of the worst in the world, and the hole that has 
succeeded it, inheriting part of the old green, 
is a noble one. Yet though my reason wholly 
approves the change, my heart is inexorably 
with the past. 

Enough of examples; they are as common 
as blackberries. These holes and their like the 
visiting expert will briefly condemn as being 
blind and fluky. Their faithful lovers will 
describe them as possessing strongly marked 
natural features, and just the right spice of 
excitement. By the former they nearly always 
mean a hillin the way; by the latter they mean, 
though they may not know it, that a very bad 
shot may turn out a very good one, and that 
they enjoy running to the top of the hill to see 
whether it has. It is to be observed that mere 
dullness, which may make a bad hole, will 
never make one that is affectionately regarded. 
The average golfer—and I am far from despising 
him—may not have a refined and educated 
taste, but he likes being amused and he likes 
to feel, however erroneously, that he has done 
something to be proud of. That is why cunning 
architects sometimes put a bunker of imposing 
appearance where it is highly improbable that 
anyone will get into it. The player preens him- 
self on having avoided it, and so a hole which 
is neither difficult nor interesting gets an un- 
deserved reputation. The hole which both is 
and looks dull will stir few pulses. 

* * * 

For my own part I have no priggish desire 
to decry either big hills or deep hollows; in 
moderation they are very good fun. I incline to 
think that the worst and dullest of holes are 
those which are forced on the architect by the 
nature of the ground; the holes which run 
straight up a long hill because somehow or other 
we must get to the land of promise at the top. 


Nobody can be fonder of Gullane than I am, 
but I came near to detesting the hole that we 
must play up the hill before we climb panting 
on to the crest to revel in that glorious expanse 
of links and view. I once played the second 
hole on Gullane No. 1 against a gale and I have 
never quite forgotten or forgiven. Yet that was 
at any rate on seaside turf, and on muddy 
inland turf such holes are infinitely worse. I 
was one day looking at an inland course with a 
friend of mine and we toiled slowly up the 
length of just such another hole. The only good 
thing he could think of to say for it was that 
Bobby Jones would inevitably win it from either 
of us; he would be home with a vast drive and 
a high iron shot, whereas our low, scuffling 
drives would hit the hillside and stop, our low, 
scuffling brassey shots would do the same, and 
we could not get up under two and a pitch. 
This appeared to me to be damning the hole 
with very faint praise indeed ; nor have I changed 
my opinion to this day. 
* * * 

Another atrociously bad kind of hole is that 
having such a slope on one side or other of the 
green that the ball must come bounding and 
kicking down it to end somewhere near the 
hole at last. I remember one, long since defunct 
I am sure, at Eastbourne. It was made in the 
early ’90s, when the nine-hole course first 
became one of 18. The green was a rectangular 
“gun platform”’ cut out of a steep chalky slope, 
and nothing in the world mattered save hitting 
the ball far enough to the left; then no power 
in the world could stop its descent on to the 
green, That was really as dull as the up-hill 
hole I have mentioned, but it did not seem quite 
so dull; one always thought one had done 
something rather clever, and there was a certain 
spurious fun in watching the ball as it hopped 
down-hill. There was even a pleasant catching 
of the breath because some day it might stay 
up there, though, as far as I know, it never did. 

Perhaps we may conclude that if any hole 
is spoken of as the worst on the course, it will 
at any rate possess some distinguishing quality 
which makes it a little more interesting than its 
humdrum fellows. A famous Master of Trinity, 
who said many acid and memorable things, once 
heard someone praised for having ‘‘so much 
taste.’”’ He added: ‘‘and all of it so bad.” 
Well, in point of golfing holes I incline to think 
that bad taste is better than none at all. At the 
present moment, the only shots I ever play 
are in a perfectly flat open meadow, and I must 
say that I do long now and again for a quarry or 
a hill or even a nice muddy pond to hit over. 
That is to say I should long for them if I were 
not so mortally afraid of losing one of my small 
remaining stock of battered golf balls. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW COVENTRY 
CATHEDRAL 


IR,—Sir Gilbert Scott’s plan for the 

new cathedral at Coventry will cer- 
tainly provide a magnificent spiritual 
centre for the city; but why is it con- 
sidered necessary to complete the 
destruction the Germans have wrought 
upon the old? Either restored or in 
its now ruinous condition it would be 
a noble adjunct to the new plan. 

I can imagine no nobler war 
memorial for the city than the gaunt 
shell of the old cathedral standing 
beneath the splendid new one, and 
surrounded by the principal buildings 
of the city. A state of ruin is in itself 
no bar to a beautiful appearance, as 
our old abbeys show; and the start- 
ling contrast would form an ever- 
present reminder of these dark days. 

But personally, I am sure it would 
be possible to give back much of the 
beauty to the old by a conscientious 
restoration. In this University there 
are two ecclesiastical buildings (Magda- 
len College Chapel and New College 
Chapel) with, like.the Cathedral, no 






more of their original work than the 
walls and floor, and despite the fact 
that their restoration was not done in 
the best age of taste, the impression 
still remains of ancient and beautiful 
houses of God. 

The old Cathedral could thus be 
an integral part of the new, facing the 
main altar from the west. The various 
periods of Gothic architecture seldom 
grumble at each other in a building, 
and a violent contrast could be 
avoided between old and new by the 
judicious planting of trees, so that 
both buildings could not be seen in 
their entirety at the same time from 
any one point. The architect would 
do well if he attempts to harmonise 
old and new, and if he draws the 
inspiration for his detail from English 
rather than French Gothic. 

Finally, might I point out that 
Sir Giles Scott loses a great oppor- 
tunity in not vaulting the ceiling of the 
building with stone ribs, thus pro- 
viding a magnificent vista up to and 
beyond the high altar in the centre.— 
J. R. TurNER ETTLINGER, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL 
ORGAN 


Str,—I write to support in full the 
views of your correspondent, Dr. F.C. 
Eeles, regarding the position of the 
organ in Exeter Cathedral. I also 
write to condemn the idea which seems 
to lie at the root of the letters of other 


contributors who advocate the re- 
moval of the instrument to another 
part of the building: the point being 
that these people regard a cathedral 
(or any ancient parish church for that 
matter) as a species of museum, the 
sole purpose of which is to gladden 
the eye with “‘vistas,’’ or to serve as 
a sort of lecture hall wherein they may 
air their architectural knowledge. 
They seem to ignore that it is pri- 
marily the House of God, and that 
only was the purpose for which such 
buildings were originally built. 

If anyone who militates against 
the present position of the organ will 
take the trouble to seek an alternative 
site I think he will find that he has 
set himself an exceedingly difficult 
task. It would, of course, be a simple 
matter to split the organ into sections, 
and this has been done in some cathe- 
drals, but with very varying success; 
but as an organ-builder of some years’ 
standing, I would not support this 
idea for many reasons. 

As Dr. Eeles remarks, there is no 
room in the triforium, and, although 
I do not altogether agree with him in 
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his remarks about the size of the 
transepts, it would be absurd to 
suggest that the organ should be 
removed to such a position. I adduce 
the following reasons in support of 
this statement : 


(1) That the organ would then 
be out of touch with the choir. 


(2) That there is no room for it. 
Doubtless it could be squeezed in, 
but the loss in light and floor space 
would be abnormally large, par- 
ticularly in a cathedral of this size. 


(3) That if it were so placed, 
it would look—if I may say so of 
such a work of art—rather ridicu- 
lous, and entirely wrong. 

This case, which is one of the 
finest of its type anywhere extant, 
was designed for its present position, 
and from both the architectural and 
musical points of view it would be 
more than folly to move it anywhere 
else. It is easily the finest piece of 
post-Reformation furniture that the 
Cathedral possesses, and to push it 
away into some corner where only a 
portion of its magnificent carving and 
generally faultless proportions could 
be seen, merely to gratify the wishes 
of the ‘“‘vista’’ school of thought, 
merits nothing but the strongest 
condemnation. 

Let us hope that the authorities 
at Exeter will not be beguiled into 
any similar course of action.— 
MICHAEL THOMAS-DavlIEs, The Castle, 
Tiverton, Devon. 





BADGERS BY DAY 


S1tr,—After lunch on February 5, in 
bright fine weather, I saw a pair of 
badgers sporting in a field and saw 
them again later playing round their 
sett. They were magnificent speci- 
mens; I have no wish to outdo 
Slipper’s fox “‘as big as a chestnut 
horse,” but I think they weighed 
about 40 Ib. each. Moving about in 
the open they are very bear-like.— 
R. H. A. MERLEN, Paradise House, 
Painswick, Gloucestershire. 

[The badger normally is a strictly 
nocturnal beast. That two adults 
should be out in the middle of the 
day is certainly remarkable.—ED.] 


A NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF SPORT 


S1r,—It is no reflection whatever on 
the value or interest of Mr. Walter 
Hutchinson’s purchase of Stubbs’s 
Gimcrack, in order to form the nucleus 
of a National Sporting Collection, to 
point out that a replica of the picture 
exists in the possession of the Jockey 
Club at Newmarket. There it is, or 
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was till recently, entitled The Rubbing 
House, Newmarket, and was so ex- 
hibited at Lady Allendale’s exhibition 
at 144, Piccadilly in 1931, being 
illustrated in Country LIFE for 
February 14 of that year. The appear- 
ance of Lord Bolingbroke in his own 
picture, holding his famous stallion, 
and the word ‘‘Gimcrack’’ inscribed 
by the artist, leave no doubt that 


Mr. Hutchinson’s picture -is_ the 
original. —-Curtus CROWE, Alton, 
Hampshire. 
THE GRENADIER 
GUARDS 


S1r,—Will you allow me to correct a 
reference to the Grenadier Guards 
appearing lately in Major Jarvis’s 
Countryman’s Notes, which are gener- 
ally as accurate in contents as they 
are delightful in form. In the issue 
of Country LiFe dated February 4 
he states: ‘“‘The Grenadier Guards 
obtained their name shortly after the 
formation of the regiment.’’ 

The title by which we are usually 
known to-day is, in fact, not our 
earliest but our latest title. In 1656 
Charles II, during his exile in France 
and before the Restoration, raised a 
regiment from those who were with 
him in banishment, and called it the 
Royal Regiment of Guards. In 1665 
(after the Restoration) the title was 
changed to the King’s Regiment of 
Foot Guards, and by 1685 the title 
had become the First Regiment of 
Foot Guards, commonly abbreviated 


to First Guards, which is the title we 


bear to-day. 
It was not until the RB; 


ittle of 


Waterloo that we: assumed the title 


of Grenadier Guards, and the 
ing extract from the London 
of July 29, 1815, explains th: 
of this: 

“His Royal Highness h 
been pleased to approve of t! 
Regiment of Foot Guards bein 
a Regiment of Grenadiers an 
the First or Grenadier Regi) 
Foot Guards, in commemora 
their having defeated the Gri 
of the French Imperial Guar; 
this memorable occasion.” 

This regiment, I think, 
only one in the Army that has 
earned its title from the part i 
in action. 

The grenade, as you knoy 
worn on the cap and on the 
of the regiment, but our 
still display our earlier re; 
badge, the royal cypher yw 
initials of the Sovereign ‘ 
and interlaced.” 

In November, 1920, His 
the Colonel-in-Chief appro, 
restoration of the royal cy; 
the shoulder-straps in place 
grenade. — ARTHUR PENN 
Regimental Adjutant, First or 
dier Regiment of Foot Guards), 


BIRD OBSERVATOR.ES 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


S1r,—The excellent article Bird Obs. 


vatories for Great Britain b: 


Buxton and George Waterston 


appeared in your issue of Febr 


will, I hope, serve to draw attention to 


the way in which we lag behin 


nations in the study of bird migration 
Too many facilities exist for studying 
the dead bird, too few for studying the 


living bird in all its grace and 
Mr. R. M. Lockley and his wi 


done good work in this respect, but it 


is only fair that we should not 
depend upon the enthusiasm of 
individuals for this branch of « 
logy. 


ment that the Farne Islands 
most southerly home of the 
not quite correct, for there is 


up to 1939) a thriving colony on} 
Island? — SEToN Gorpov, |] 


Coquet 
Upper Duntulm, Isle of Skye. 


HEN AND MOUSE 


Sir,—Is this not a strange t 


happen? Our cat killed a mouse while 
Then the 


a hen stood and watched. 
hen caught one and ate it. 

never heard of this happening 
—PRUDENCE BECKETT, Roval 


clo The Marquess of Bath, Longleal 


Warminster, Wiltshire. 


[It is not very uncommon for hens F 


to kill mice. We have seen t 
so when threshing was in p 
picking the mice up as they rz 


the stack, killing and eating them—} 


EpD.] 
STARLINGS 
description 


Str,—The in a 


issue of Country Lire of starlings 
going to roost was most interesting 


My wife and I have seen a 


sight in India, the mynah b 


understand, the starling’s 


number in that country—an 


dentally it is tamable and 
talker. 

We were camping at Ve! 
Malsiras, Sholapur District, an 
an evening stroll found at 
side of the village an area 0 
which must have been quite 
in extent. It was nearly di 
we coincided with a scene suc 
Hon. Roger Eden describes. 
it is not necessary to say m‘ 
that his details almost exactly 
we found. They need not be r 

The only point of diffe 
in numbers. In our case, thé 
in continuously for some 15 
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RESENTATION OF 
KERID 
The Berkshire “‘ White Horse’ 


’ 


ery short) in bunches of 
d many very large ones 
have contained thousands 
shly estimated there might 
an half a million birds. 

-e the correct word in the 
jings is murmuration, and 
certainly fit the mynah. 
was terrific, for we were 
to them, and at certain 
re they seemed to be 
gether more thickly we 
at each other to make our- 


ted the murmuration the 
g also, this time armed 
era. Unfortunately my 
quite incapable of making 
ph which would give any 
the affair, but I did obtain 


vo of the huge bunches as 


cin. I regret it is impossible 


ua print, but on the other 


hand, I seem to remember a similar 
photograph in CountTRyY LIFE some 
years ago. 
' A propos of such a concourse can 
any reader give the term used for sand- 
grouse? Many of your readers will, 


ye 





STATUE OF THE EARL OF 
COKE, BY HUBERT LE SUEUR, IN 
ODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD 

¢ letter: William, 3rd Earl of Pembroke 


ro, remember the enormous 


ich come down to water at 
cs each day in India and 
a. It was near Nasiriyeh 
he most wonderful parade 


mon sandgrouse, during the 
\ friend and I were walking 
‘“Sitiyeh up-stream, but on 
“nk of the Euphrates, when 


birds suddenly started 


ver, flying parallel to the 
rt distance from the bank. 


8, but perhaps regiments 
good description, for they 
almost military precision, 
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about 100 yds. between each, for at 
least 10 minutes as we walked on. 
Each regiment was about 20 yds. 
deep, and stretched away from the 
bank some 100 to 150 yds.; and I 
do not think I should be wrong in 
saying there were thousands in each. 
Evidently the watering place was on 
the lake formed by this river between 
Nasiriyeh and Basra.—W. A. E., 
Hereford. 


THE BERKSHIRE “ WHITE 
HORSE’”’ 


S1r,—In your interesting article on 
the Berkshire Ridge Way (which 
intrigued me as I have walked many 
miles along parteof it, ard know well 
the “ blowing stone”’ and the sc-ca'led 
White Horse of Uffington), the writer 
states that the “‘horse”’ is ‘“‘a mysteri- 
ous, stylised figure at whose origin 
and furposes one can only guess.” 
But Dr. T. F. G. Dexter, in his book 
Cornwall: The Land of the Gods, 
compares it with certain figures on 
the back of ancient British coins. 
He says: ‘‘the whole design (in both) 
is intentional, conventional, sym- 
bolical, mythological. The artist did 
not set out to draw a horse, but a 
representation of Kerid, the bird- 
greyhound-horse-goddess, and he did it 
remarkably well.” 

The creation has the beak of a 
bird and the tail of a greyhound. 
White horses were anciently held to 
be symbols of the sun, hence the 
scouring of them at Whitsuntide.— 
W. C.  WorspDELL, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 


WILLIAM, 3rd EARL OF 
PEMBROKE 


Sir,—An interesting point, which 
Miss Olivier did not mention in her 
articles Wilton House and the Earls of 
Pembroke (January 21 
and 28) is that Van 
Dyck’s portrait of Wil- 
liam, 3rd Earl, shown 
beside that of Philip, 4th 
Earl, was painted, not 
from life, but from the 
life-size bronze statue of 
him by Hubert le Sueur 
formerly at Wilton, 
which now stands in the 
Tower Room adjoining 
the picture gallery in 
the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

William, 3rd Earl 
of Pembroke, Chancellor 
of Oxford University 
from 1617 until his 
death in 1630, after 
whom Pembroke College 
was named, was a 
considerable benefactor 
to the Bodleian; and 
in 1723, Thomas, the 
“noble and sumptuous”’ 
8th Earl, whose artistic 
activities are set forth by 
Miss Olivier, presented 
the statue to the 
Bodleian in his memory. 

It is curious that 
there is no mention of 
this fine statue — one 
of the greatest works 
of art in the University 
—in the Inventory of 
the Historical Monu- 
ments in the City of 
Oxford published by the 
Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments 
in 1939, though le 
Sueur’s bronze statues 
of Charles I and his Queen at St. 
John’s College, and the bronze bust 
of the King ascribed to le Sueur, which 
was presented to the Bodleian by 
Archbishop Laud in 1636, are all duly 
recorded.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, High- 
clere, neay Newbury, Berkshire. 


A CHAMELEON’S 
CAMOUFLAGE 


S1r,—Camouflage is a topical subject 
just now, so that the enclosed photo- 
graph may be of particular: interest. 
It shows a chameleon which I had for 
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a pet while in West Africa last year. 
Often when I returned to my 
bush hut I was unable to trace him. 
He wasn’t far away as a rule, but his 
gift of natural camouflage was so 
powerful that often it took me some 
time to discover his whereabouts. 

When placed on this small bush 
he turned green so as to blend beauti- 
fully with the leaves. Can you see 
him in the picture? Follow a diagonal 
line from top right corner to the middle 
bottom. His body lies in 
that direction. At about 
a quarter of an inch 
from the bottom his tail 
turns off to the left. 

There is, I think, 
much to be learned in 
natural camouflage from 
the manner in which this 
little creature makes use 
of its powers to change 
its protective colouring 
so as to blend with its 
natural surroundings.— 
Juius F. FRIEND, Gable 
Cottage, Rock Road, 
Maidstone, Kent. 
S1r;—In a recent issue, 
Major Jarvis asks if 
chameleons hibernate. 
Having fraternised with 
them for nearly 50 years, 
I can state emphatically 
that in Africa south of 
the Equator they 
don’t. In Cape Town 
they are found the year 
rourd sun-bathing on 
hedge or bush, patiently 
waiting for their meals 
to come to them. But 
Dr. Shadick Higgins, our M.O.H., 
is a New Orderite. His quite praise- 
worthy hostility to musca domestica 
is, alas! taking the bread out of the 
chameleon’s mouths and_ throwing 
them upon the streets. I have picked 
up deplorably emaciated victims 
pathetically plodding across the pave- 
ment seeking happier hunting grounds. 

On Rhodesian roads the flattened 
corpses of poor little jay-walkers bear 
pitiful evidence of road-hog callous- 
ness. Chameleons are not too quick 
in the uptake; can they be expected 
to acquire road-sense in one genera- 
tion ? 

But recently I beheld the amazing 
spectacle of a chameleon actually 
sprinting some 20 ft. on hard ground 
from one bush to another, on his toes, 
quick as a mouse. Had I been told of 
this feat I should have given a sneering 
laugh. Have any of your readers seen 
such a sight? 

Chameleons drink dew, but I 
have never offered them the Highland 
variety. I can’t get it myself now. 

I have read and enjoyed CouNTRY 
LIFE (irregularly) since it 
started in 1897. And 
I have visited every 
scene in Britain so taste- 
fully chosen and beauti- 
fully photographed on 
the cover of each issue of 
1943.—H. E. BRImBLe, 
Mount Curtis Hotel, Sea 
Point, S. Africa. 


EARLY FILING 
SYSTEM 


Sir,—This 500-year-cld 
“file cabinet”’ fills one 
side of the interesting 
muniment room in the 
“Vicars’ Hall,’ adjoin- 
ing the Cathedral, Wells. 
It was constructed by 
the Vicars for whom the 
hall and Close of half 
a hundred chambers 
were built. Its drawers 
were used to store deeds 
and accounts, many 
rolls of which are still pre- 
served. No drawer will 
fit in the space designed 
for another, although all 
drawers and spaces look 
identical. Note the 
nail-heads on all the 
faces of the drawers. 
Each has been given 
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a different pattern or quantity of 
these. 

Presumably any Vicar could visit 
the room after dark and select the 
drawer he needed by feeling for the 
correct pattern. 

This is a magnificent piece of 
furniture and is as sound to-day as 
when it was in regular use. It is 
indeed a great testimonial to the 
craftsmanship of our ancestors.— 


J. Hansrorp, Yeovil, Somerset. 





PUZZLE: FIND THE CHAMELEON 


See letter: A Chameleon’s Camouflage 


GEESE ON THE LAWN 


StrR,—We were amused by Mr. 
Dighton’s second letter about his 
geese, as we have had bitter experi- 
ence of our geese barking young apple- 
trees and also eating what apples 
they can reach. They like tomatoes 
too, and once the gander has found 
a way in underneath the wire netting 
they will flap over it as well. How- 
ever, they have a guilty conscience 
over it and even if you shout from a 
window 100 yds. away they clear out 
(but not for long). They have extra- 
ordinarily good eyesight and always 
know if they are watched. 

Our trouble is that the gander is 
devoted to one goose and neglects the 
other. The geese will lay in the same 
nest and it is impossible to tell which 
eggs are whose. The result is that 
half do not hatch. 

They keep as close to the house 
as they can and their nesting makes 
late sleep impossible, as they are 
extremely vocal in the early dawn, 
the gander screaming with love and 


A FILING CABINET 500 YEARS OLD 
See letter: Early Filing System 














A PEWTER PLATE STAMPED 
‘** BURROUGH OF NEWBURY ”’ 


See letter: The Story of a Pewter Plate 


anxiety when the white goose is laying 
and the grey goose screaming at his 
lack of attention to her. When the 
geese sit they sit by side by side, head 
to tail. Nothing tempts them off, and 
the gander gobbles up in the most 
unchivalrous way any food one puts 
down. They are rotten mothers, but 
if a hen hatches the eggs out the geese 
realise they are really theirs and give 

a good deal of advice through the wire 

netting. 

In the summer the grass is covered 
their fleas. We cure this by 
hens over the grass, who 

eat them or collect them. 


with 
running 
either 
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is it not incorrect to state that the 
sergeant was ensign at Waterloo? 

This was an infantry rank, 
corresponding to the modern second- 
lieutenant, a similar rank in the 
cavalry being a cornet. 


I speak subject to correction, 
but I believe Sergeant Ewart was 
given a commission in the infantry 
after Waterloo, which would account 
for the Ensign.—ADRIAN PORTER 
(Lt.-Col.), The Hampshire Club, 
Winchester. 


THE STORY OF A 
PEWTER PLATE 


S1r,—The pewter plate of which I 
send you a photograph, showing the 
stamp and part of the edge, has 
a curious history. It is one of the 
few examples remaining of the plates 
which were purchased for the Corpora- 
tion of Newbury in 1747 out of a fine 
of £20 paid by Mr. John Head for 
not serving the office of Mayor. These 
plates, inscribed BURROUGH OF NEW- 
BURY and bearing its arms, survived 
the misfortune which overtook the 
Corporation in 1839, when it became 
bankrupt. An action was brought by 
the Crown in that year against the 
Corporation to pay off the heavy costs 
involved through legal proceedings, 
and, asit was unable to do so, its civic 
belongings were distrained upon ard 
offered for sale. A few townsmen 
clubbed together and bought in the 
silver maces, dated 1707 and 1758, for 
£35 and £32 respectively. The pewter 
plates, off which the councillors dined 
on festive occasions, were also bought 
in. At a later date, however, they 
were thrown away. 

The plate here shown, which 
belongs to Mrs. A. J. Chivers, of 
Newbury, was bought about 40 years 
ago by her father-in-law, the late 
Mr. Arthur Chivers, with three others, 
from a stall in Newbury market-place. 
It bears the touch of H. Perchard, and 
the date 1709. The maker, Mr. A. V. 
Sutherland-Graeme tells me, was 
Hellier (or Hellary) Perchard, actually 
a Channel Islander, a member of the 
Pewterers’ Compary, who struck his 





THE SWANWICK SITE REINSTATED, 40,000 TONS OF COAL 
HAVING BEEN EXCAVATED 





Anyway it is a cure. They bathe in 
an old-fashioned saucer bath, and 
sometimes the gander (who has first 
of everything) slips up in the fresh- 
cleaned bath and turns upside down, 
upon which the geese spread wings 
and circle the bath crying distractedly 
at the loss of dignity to their lord and 
master. In fact they are a lesson to 
any anti-feminist on how to behave. 
They hate low-flying aeroplanes ard 
a real hedge-hopper produces a chorus 
of the most human sounds of indigna- 
ticn. 

On the whole, the closely cropped 
lawn and their antics well repay the 
noise and their appalling sanitary 
habits. And green goose though not 
fat is good eating.—Mary MANNERS, 
Avon, Christchurch, Hampshire. 


A HERO OF WATERLOO 


S1r,—With reference fo Mr. Rowson’s 
most interesting letter concerning 
Sergeant Ewart of the Scots Greys, 





See letter: Open-cast Coal-mining 








touch at Pewterers’ Hall in 1709, 
became Master of the Worshipiul 
Compary in 1740, and died in 1759.— 
H. CLIFFORD SMITH, Highclere, near 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


OPEN-CAST COAL-MINING 


Srr,— As your readers no deubt know, 
successful attempts have been made 
in different parts of the country to 
win surface coal from agricultural 
land, land afterwards restored to its 
former productivity. I send two pic- 
tures of open-cast ccal-mining at Swan- 
wick, Derbyshire, which has added 
40,0C0 tons of coal to the national 
supplics. When it was first proposed to 
get coal from pasture land by the new 
method of mining, the farming frater- 
nity had grave misgivings. It was 
imagined, no doubt, that the ground 
would not be reinstated in a proper 
manner. But the main question was, 
how would it affect the land? 


It is no pleasure to see the land 
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turned upside down for nearly a year, 
and the top-soil and the sub-soil piled 
up in huge mountains. When the 
coal is got, and the ground re-seeded 
and beginning to yield crops, it is seen 
that the farmers’ fears are to a very 
great extent groundless. But will 
the moisture in the ground keep the 
crops supplied now that the moisture- 
holding strata have been disturbed ? 

Certainly this query has to some 
extent been settled and answered by 
the fact that in Denby Dale, 
Yorkshire, the first hay crop has been 
gathered from one of these sites. 
But it remains to be seen whether 
the statement of the engineers 
will prove to be correct, 
when they say that the 
ground will be better 
drained after they have 
got the coal and re- 
graded the site— 
CHARLES TINGLE, Swan- 
wick, Derbyshire. 


THE INVERARAY 
ARCHITECTS 


Sir,— “A rectangular 
classical town .. . and 
a mock Gothic castle, 
earlier even than Straw- 
berry Hill, are the last 
things the visitor ex- 


pects to find in an 
apparently remote fast- 
ness.’’ So we read in 


CountTrY LIFE’s authori- 
tative account of Inver- 


aray Castle (see Vol. 
LXII, page 158), which 
somewhat _ tentatively 


ascribes the design of the 
existing house to Robert 
Morris. Now _ Robert 
Morris was one of the 
more distinguished clas- 
sical architects of the 
Burlington Group, and 
he tells us himself that 
he simply eschewed 
Gothic, going so far as to 
pronounce Westminster 
Abbey as “heavy, lump- 
ish and unrefined’’! He helped design 
Marble Hill with Lord Burlington and 
the middle block at least of White 


Lodge, Richmond. Robcrt Morris 
was also the builder of Coombe 
Bank, Kent, for the 3rd Duke 
of Argyll and I have reason to 
think Whitton Park, Middlesex, 
another of this Duke’s residences. 


Among the archives at Inveraray 
Castle, however, I have recently seen 
plans and elevations of the Castle, 
dated 1746, and clearly signed ‘‘ Roger 
Morris.” 

Who was this Roger Morris 
and what else did he build? The 
only reference I can find to him is 
by Robert Morris, who in _ the 
1759 edition of his Lectures on 
Architecture calls him his kinsman 
whose productions were of merit 
and to whom he “was indebted 
for the erudition he had received 














in his _ service.’’ — JAMEs Lens. 
MILNE, 104, Cheyne Walk, S.W.10 

[Roger Morris, according to 
Beresford Chancellor’s Lives of th 
British Architects, occupied the post of 
‘Carpenter and principal Engineer t, 
the Board of Ordnance.” His name 
appears in the accounts for building 
the Palladian Bridge at Wilton, a; 
clerk of the works about 1735, 
He is said to have died in 1744 
apparently at the time when %e was } 
engaged on the plans of Inveraray 
It is probable that his “ki 


es 


man,” 
Robert, then took over the wor’. The F 
plans signed with Roger’s name ang 


dated 1746 may indicate t at he P 





INVERARAY CASTLE 


See letter: 


The Inveraray Architects 


was still alive then, or that Robert 
chose to perpetuate his kinsman’s or 
master’s primary responsibility. It 
should be added, since Captain 
Laurence Whistler raised the question 
last week in his reference in a letter 
to the Palladian Bridge at Wilton, 
that that famous structure has been 
ascribed to Roger Morris in collabora- 
tion with his employer the Architect: [7 
Earl of Pembroke. It is scarcely 
possible to believe the masterly [7 
character and detailing of that design [ 
to be the unaided work of an amateur, 
however talented. Lord Pembroke 
may be given full credit for the idea, 
the siting, and the form of the bridge; [ 
but in view of Robert Morris’s high 
tribute to Roger’s ‘erudition,’ and [) 
the fact that Roger superintended its 7 
erection, it seems probable that his 5 
was the scholarship and_ practical F 
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science involved.—Ep.] 
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WORKING THE LOW SEAM AT SWANWICK 


See letter: Open-cast Coal-mining 
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By Appointment to H.M. QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Corks of Art 








Coral Carving. 7%, inches high with stand. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 





BY APPOINTMENT 





A THING OF 
BEAUTY 
IS A JOY FOR 
EVER 


ITS LOVELINESS 





INCREASES, 
Keats. 
LOUIS XIV KINGWOOD AND TULIPWOOD 
MARQUETERIE TABLE. 17 inches wide. 
LONDON NEW YORK 











JOHN BELL.{ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 





arly 18th Coaterg Cabinet with fi itted interior, 
doors and original serpentine shaped under 





ength 4 feet 6 inches, height 7 feet 
inches. Period Circa 1740. £125 


SCOTLAND 


BRIDGE STREET 





3090 ABERDEEN 
8 SAUCHIEHALL STREET, popes finely corved ; 
cles 0647 GL ASGOW Chippendale Mahogany Reading 


i Table on tripod. Period 
ddress ; “Antiques, Aberdeen ”’ Circa 1755. £60. 


ne 











CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 





Very fine Elizabethan Carved Oak Buffet, fitted two doors to top 
and two doors to lower part. Original carving. Fine colour and 
condition. Height 4ft. 8sins. Length 5ft.5ins. Depth 1 ft. 10} ins. 


ALSO FOR SALE 
Large stock of Antique English Furniture, &c. 


Enquiries invited. 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Hii: Bath 2762. ‘ane: Antiques, Bath. 
Established 1894. 

















By Appointment 
te the late 
King George V. 


A SUGGESTION | 
9 for POST-WAR 


| RECREATION 
AND SPORT 


|| 
FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 
“ EN-TOUT-CAS ” 
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were the largest makers of Tennis Courts and 
Recreation Grounds in Great Britain. At the 
moment the whole of their trained Staff and 
mechanical tools are engaged upon work of 
national importance, but they will have experts 
and material ready the moment the V-day arrives. 





Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading Tennis Clubs, 

they have started a Rotation List for Post-War Orders for 

NEW and Repairs to existing Courts. Would you like them 

to put your name down for early post-war attention? This 
puts you under no obligation. 








THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., 
SYSTON, LEICESTER 
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THE MINISTRY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE says “ We must redouble our 
efforts and use every bit of ground for 
VEGETABLE CULTIVATION.” 
The Appeal is made to Amateur 


Gardeners and Allotment holders for 

a bumper increase this year. Paterson’s 

CLENSEL will assist you. A Hor- 

ticultural Society Secretary writes— 

“it is WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN 

GOLD as a root stimulant "and 
pest eradicator.” 






















MANUFACTURED BV SOHN PATERSON £COLTO. CLENSEL WORKS, GLASGOW. 
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FARMING NOTES 








A MODEL FOR LAND | 


SETTLEMENT 


AND settlement is likely to be 
brought into discussions about 
post-war policy because a 
good many men in the Forces 
have the idea that they will 
try their hands at farming after the 
war. I have just been reading the 
annual report of the Land Settlement 
Association, of which Lord Elgin is 
chairman. This is a semi-Government 
body which had the job of settling 
unemployed miners on the land. The 
original purpose was to give suitable 
unemployed men from the special 
areas a chance to make a fresh start 
in life, and when war broke out some 
700 men of this type occupied holdings 
on the Association’s estates. The 
present report gives an account of 
how things are going with them. 
* * * 
OME of the original trainees and 
.) tenants abandoned the attempt 
to settle on the land when they felt 
the attraction offered by rising wages 
in war industries, but the Association 
opened its doors to others who had 
some capital of their own and some 
agricultural experience. Some of the 
Association’s land was taken in hand 
because, with the shortage of feeding- 
stuffs, a tenant could not count on 
making much of a living from pigs and 
poultry. Of the 590 tenants now in 
occupation of holdings, 352 came 
originally from the special areas and 
238 from rural occupations; 498 
holdings are unoccupied by tenants 
and the land is farmed by the Associa- 
tion. Those who are doing best are 
concentrating their attention on horti- 
cultural crops such as_ tomatoes, 
lettuce, potatoes and brussels sprouts. 
The quantity of lettuce sold from the 
holdings has increased from 34,000 
crates in 1940 to 119,000 crates in 
1943. Nearly 2,000 tons of tomatoes 
were sold in the last year, and with 
the advance in prices these two crops 
have proved highly profitable. 
* * * 
AKING the whole body of 
tenants whose accounts have 
been examined, the average net 
income was £418 for the year 1942-43. 
The income of the experienced special 
area men and of the new agricultural 
tenants was almost exactly the same, 
but, if the figures of individual tenants 
are examined they are found to vary 
widely. Those who have developed 
horticulture are doing much better 
than those who have kept to pigs and 
poultry. It should be explained that 
this figure of £418 net income is the 
excess of receipts and closing valua- 
tion on payments and opening valua- 
tion. The payments include paid 
labour, rent, rates and depreciation of 
stock and equipment. No allowance 
has been made on the debit side for 
the labour of the tenant and his 
family, or on the credit side for the 
value of produce grown on _ the 
holding and consumed at home, which 
may be put at about £40 per annum. 
Remembering the hard work and the 
risks involved, the income _ these 
settlers are making is not excessive. 
Those who are doing best realise that 
they cannot expect to obtain such 
favourable results when the war is 
over. They are taking the present 
opportunity to reduce the amount of 
loans still outstanding on their hold- 
ings by larger payments than they are 
obliged to make. 
* * * 
HILE full allowance must be 
made for war-time conditions 
in interpreting financial results, the 
Land Settlement Association scheme 
does seem to be on sound lines. One 
particularly valuable feature is the 
estate service depot which serves 
each group of holdings. This depot 
provides the central organisation 





through which the co-operatiy 


ciple is put into effect on each ioe 
The depots now pay their way, each 
serving not fewer than 40 holc ings, ;; 
the unit is to be economic. Th depot 3 
of each estate undertakes maj: ~ culti. 





vations for the tenants. A! thei 
principal requisites are boug t ang p 
their produce sold through th: lepot, / 
At the depot, weaner pigs are sought 
for issue to tenants and all tc aatoes 3 
and other plants are proy gated, fy 
Equipment is kept there ar” stag 
maintained for carrying out tl Major 4 
cultivations required by the | 


lants, 
and it is there that the vegeta! es and ; 
fruit grown by them are paci °d and 
despatched to the railway or iarket 
town. The depot also keeps a counts 
for every tenant and stateme ¢s are | 
prepared for issue to them every |) 
month. ' 
* * * # 
HE experience gained | y the |. 
Land Settlement Asse jation E> 
should be useful to the Governr entin [- 
making plans for the settlem. nt oj 


Service men on the land. T! © idea 
of a central depot for each gi up of 
holdings is excellent and it secms to 
work in practice. Even after a period 
of preliminary training it is certain 
that Service men, once they are on 
their own holdings, will need a good 
deal of advice about cropping and 
management of stock and also help 
with the purchase of requisites and 
the sale of produce. Otherwise they 
may buy their experience too dearly 
The model which the Land Settlement 
Association has set up offers something 
much better than the isolated small 
holdings created for Service men after 
the last war. Many of them did not 
know much about the land and many 
of them did not know much about 
business. An expansion of the Land 
Settlement Association scheme or 
something on similar lines could save 
many farming casualties after this 
war. 


Rat ht ENR EE SET 


* * * 


AM told that main-crop potatoes 

were being planted in the Norfolk 
fens on February 7. This is amazingly 
early. It has been a very early season, 
but I must say I should not like ti 
plant potatoes so far in advance of 
the calendar. Frosts in March and 
early April would knock such a crop 
about badly. The reason given for 
this very early planting is that the fen 
soils have been so dry this winter that 
unless potatoes are planted there wil 
not be enough moisture in the soil t 
give them a good start. The planting 
of early potatoes in specially favour 
able districts is not of course unusual 
in February. 





* * * 





LL work on the land is well in 
advance this spring. Many |- 
thousands of acres of oats and barley 
were drilled in the first half of Febru |7 
ary. Some of the spring barley sow! © 
in December now looks like a watel 7 
meadow. It is altogether too greet 
and lush for my liking. Te omly|} 
disadvantage of a very dry wii‘er like 7 
this has been the necessity for cartins 
water to livestock. This is °% most 
laborious business, but wher ponds | 
run dry and the shallow w lls t 
there is no alternative to wa‘ r catt 
ing unless all the stock can be’ rought 
close to home. We may yet ¢ ¢ som 
hard frosts, but as so mucl of the 
land for spring sowing has already (y 


been worked down they wi ‘id 1% 

perform their valuable fun ion . 

helping to make a tilth. I ha heat 
ve had 


that even ditching schemes |! _ 

to be stopped because the c y SW” 

soil is too dry and hard to + ork. 
CrincInNA’ JS. ff 








THE ESTATE MARKET 
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“FARMS SELLING IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


“QE ERE is little or no activity 
the country sale-rooms 
irt from the copious flow 
offers of Lincolnshire 
cal rms. Scores of keen bid- 
ese out of the market, at 
. to £20,000 for a single 
is was the sum paid for 
farm of only 178 acres a 
. Good as the competition 
be even better but that 
5 of farms seem content 
ctly local interest in the 
all that is known of many 
ns is confined to a brief 
native statement, after 
f a total realisation for 

zen holdings. 
tanding the lack of 
-ions, no uneasiness need 
| the fundamental state 


























.¢ ‘+t. Two or three things 
10 p business. The shadow 
i t begins to be seen, and 
tx in the theatres of war 
p factor in postponements. 
CRi VDED SALE-ROOM 
ia OCB ON correspondent says 
of fm tha! in that town, at an auction 
to ( rms, ‘he crowding was so acute 
iod t people fainted and had to be 
ain} carried out. An incident of this kind 
on is comparatively rare, and the prac- 
00d tical lesson to be drawn from it may 
ind f= be the advisability, if possible, of 
elp hiring a larger room for any important 
ind sale. It is generally possible to predict 
hey | = the attendance, the preliminary en- 
rly quiries for particulars being one very 
ent good guide 
ing Not always, however, can an 
nall } @ agent foretell, even approximately, 
ter how many people are likely to come 
not to listen to his honeyed words. 
any There were two or three very large 
out rooms at the old Mart in Tokenhouse 
and Yard, yet it happened on many 
or | » occasions that the company of bidders 
ave and others overflowed into the corri- 
this dors and even down the stairs. The 
most memorable example of that was 
in connection with the sale of a South 
\frican mining concern, when it 
toes almost seemed as if half the members 
folk of the Stock Exchange were present. 
igly A clergyman at one time made a 
son, | ¥ practice of protesting at any auction 
2 ti where an advowson was among the 
> of lots. He visited Tokenhouse Yard, 
and | @ and irritated everybcdy so much that 
Top at last the auctioneer, a man of great 
for fame in his profession and notable 
fen physique, descending from the ros- 
that} | trum, seized the interrupter and, 
wil lifting him out of the room, put him 
i ti out on to the pavement. 
ting Recently in a London shop, a 
our: woman produced some silver plate, 
sual Fy ind asked £30 for it. The shopkeeper 
ured her that it was hardly worth 
one-sixth of that sum. ‘But I gave 
‘hat tor it at So-and-so’s sale,’’ she 
Bs larked. ““Lamsorry, madam; th 
‘any _ y, madam; then 
ley Ma ot 8 we a great deal too much.”’ A 
ca jee at the stuff showed the truth 
vate ren arks, The sale-room itself 
stor Te ore, if the sequel to some 
rater . “ 
nae en vealed, is a place of thrills. 
only | nding buyers, whose courage or 
“Tike xt ‘ails them at the critical 
sibee as the hammer begins to be 
con seca, would do better at some 
as sequen” sale, let them remember 
onds + } ’ : . A 
* to0 “icc g at auction is not a busi- 
cart- aovice, but one that calls 
nae ce and determination. At 
ee prices few buyers can 
some 4 
the I ouy enough lots to enable 
ead rage the good and the bad 
| not 4 
no 
heard Y-ROT AND A 
> had -PLATED PURCHASE 
w ‘TLY, in a north-western 


“rb, proposals for the pur- 


{ long leasehold modern 


house were going on very well until a 
scientific friend of the prospective 
purchaser happened to notice signs 
of extensive dry-rot. On his emphatic 
advice the negotiations fell through. 
Damage was mainly evident on the 
grourd floor (it was a non-basement 
structure). 

To forgo the acquisition of a 
house for such a reason may seem 
to many to be an excess of caution, 
for much may be done to eliminate 
dry-rot from a building, though the 
work is apt to be costly, and, in the 
case now in question, the intending 
buyer saw no reason to induce him 
to undertake it. 

A contributory cause of the origin 
of the trouble was apparently that 
garden soil had been heaped against 
the outer walls high above the level 
of the damp-course, and another was 
that the floors in the house had all 
been covered with linoleum. Not’ 
merely floors, but timber in the cup- 
boards and door-posts were affected, 
and examination would probably have 
revealed infection of the brickwork. 
Tle houses in the road were of cheap 
construction, on a clay soil, and the 
floor timbers were apparently from 
the beginning in contact with the 
earth below them, so that there was 
no aeration. 


A DANGER SIGNAL 


N the instance above mentioned 
the vendor ridiculed the idea that 
“the decay of a few floorboards 
should frighten anyone who meant 
business.’””’ But he may have come to 
the conclusion that there is literally 
more in it than meets the eye, for 
example, mycelium invading the 
brickwork as well as the boards, and 
it is significant that a general warning 
has just been circulated to property- 
owners to keep watch against dry-rot, 
especially in houses that have stood 
empty for some time. Unfortunately 
there are so many robberies and so 
much trespass where houses are 
vacated that most people shut all the 
windows when gcing away, and as 
air-bricks are in nine cases out of ten 
useless by reason of being blocked by 
dirt, or having no adequate air space 
beneath the floors they are intended 
to air, the conditions for damage are 
present. 


SOME CAUSES OF 
DAMPNESS IN NEW HOUSES 


T is to be hoped that the new houses 
which are now promised will be 
carefully designed and built so as to 
safeguard them against dry-rot, an 
insidious foe. Much of the timber 
now in the market is of poor quality 
and likely to be used in an unseasoned 
state, and, as preservatives are scarce, 
and the cost of timbering is increased 
by their use, they are not much used, 
and many private builders pooh-pooh 
the idea of using them. At the most 
they will agree to brush them on, and 
that is only a temporary safeguard, 
of little use against dry-rot due to 
careless building or faulty design. It 
is in details such as the mode of sup- 
porting joists, so that they are em- 
bedded in brickwork, and in defeating 
the purpose of cavity walls by allow- 
ing fallen mortar or other substances 
to make a union of the inner and outer 
brickwork that trouble invariably 
arises. 

Close supervision during building, 
the choice of well-seasoned dry 
timber, and adequate aeration will go 
a long way towards preventing this 
costly and troublesome fungoid infec- 
tion, which was known and described, 
along with its remedies, as long ago 
as when, in the Book of Leviticus 
(Ch. x1v), it was called ‘leprosy of 
the house.”’ ARBITER. 
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The smallest steel tube is a 
hypodermic needle made by 
Accles & Pollock. Now, without 
even stepping into a lift, we'll 
take you to our outsize department 
where the Chesterfield Tube Company 
makes a tube as big as this in the form 
of a bottle. It weighs thirteen tons, is 
twenty-four feet long and it has a bore of 
thirty-two inches. Filled with air under 
pressure it enables huge presses to be operated 
hydraulically. Which all goes to show that if you want the smallest tube in 

the world or one approaching the other extreme or anything in between.) 
one of the Tube Investments group of companies can look after you. 


Advertisement for the CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD Derby Rd.,Chesterfield 


BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 





Now that you cut your cloth accord- 
ing to your coupons, buying a Moss 
Bros. Mackintosh is much more than 
putting coupons away for a rainy 
day. The “riding” cut and sub- 
stantial finish make it an all-purpose 
garment for walking, riding, cycling 
and complete weather protection 
all round the calendar. 


Moss Bros. Mackintoshes are 
also cut to the accepted pattern 
for Navy, Army and R.A.F. 
(and for Women’s Services too) 
and are supplied in all sizes. 


BROS* 


& CO.LTO. 
Naval, Military R.A.F. & General Outfitters 
COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King Street and Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) etc. 





% 





Aldershot 
Bristol, Portsmouth, Camberley, 


Also at Manchester, 


York, Hove, 
Heysham, Salisbury, 


Bournemouth, 
Newark, 
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FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 


A LITTLE AIR SAVES A LOT OF 


= 


“S _ RUBBER 
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In any underinflated tyre, part of the load is being carried by the casing 


instead of by the air inside. This causes overflexing and generates 


heat. Rupture of the fabric and rapid, uneven wear of the tread 


ensue. Don’t spoil the value of your Austin’s wartime job by letting 


it waste precious rubber. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 


Always keep tyres at correct pressure. 


TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


Read the Austin Magazine—4d monthly or 6/6d a year post free 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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NEW BOOKS 








THE LEADERS 
OF ITALY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MAXWELL H. H. 
MACARTNEY, who was 
for many years The Times 
correspondent in Rome, 

gives us the history of Mussolini and 
the Axis in One Man Alone (Chatto 
and Wi dus, l5s.). The title is taken 
from one of Mr. Churchill’s broad- 
casts: ‘‘One man and one man alone 
has ranged the Italian people in deadly 
struggle against the British Empire.” 

Mr. Macartney sees Mussolini as 
an opportunist who had, nevertheless, 
consistent ‘‘fundamental strategic ob- 
jectives.”” Whatever the shifts of 


selves what they are doin: 


and 
thinking. 

Mr. Macartney himself dis not 
think that Mussolini is the Only villain 
of the Italian tragedy. He ! 4s ap 
interesting chapter on the Dic ator’s 
aiders and abettors. The Kin ~ does 
not come off scot-free. The - uthor 
mentions “two most flagrant ex mples 
of the violence done to the sia’ ito by 
Fascism with the connivance °f the 
King,’”” and adds: “It is  videly 
believed that the King has or many 
occasions signed decrees agai + his 
own better judgment and incli: “ions, 


PUAPIPIPUAUUMAIPAUPAUPUMWAIIAUAM@AAMAMaMamrare rw 
ONE MAN ALONE. By Maxwell H. H. Macartney 
(Chatto and Windus, I5s.) 

TWELVE MONTHS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD. 


By Harry Lesueur. 
PLEASURE BEACH. By Frank Tilsley. 


(Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 
(Collins, 10s. 6d 


ALL BRITISH EAGLE. By Captain C. W. R. Knight 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 
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tactical manoeuvring, he held from 
the beginning to an animosity against 
Britain, France and the League of 
Nations. Even before the march on 
Rome, he was calling the League “ that 
austere company of tricksters which 
sits at Geneva without having the 
least idea of the ridicule which sur- 
rounds it,’’ and asserting : ‘‘We must 
prepare ourselves for the eventuality 
of a policy which is effectively anti- 
British. It is not in the interest of 
Italy to contribute to the maintenance 
of the British Empire. The interest 
of Italy is to collaborate in its 
demolition.”’ 

To what extent were Italians in 
general responsible for Mussolini’s 
pursuit of the objectives thus briefly 
outlined? ‘‘In days when the posses- 
sion of a passport,”’ says the author, 
““was independent of the Party then 
in power, travel abroad had opened 
the minds of many Italians.’ Italians 
with a liking for France and England, 
for their achievements and institu- 
tions, were therefore to be found, but as 
these tended to die off ‘‘it was increas- 
ingly difficult after the advent of 
Fascism for the younger generation to 
appreciate the values of their for- 
bears.’’ They were penned in their 
own country and drenched in its 
propaganda. 


WHY PASSPORTS ? 

This raises a point which it is to 
be hoped will receive international 
consideration when the time comes. 
Whether it be “the Party in power” 
or any other body whatsoever that 
controls the issue of passports, it is 
high time that the whole iniquitous 
system was scrapped. It is fairly new 
(at any rate in its wholesale applica- 
tion), and it has been proved, I should 
say, to be not only detrimental to 
international understanding but the 
cause of much international friction 
and of an incalculable amount of 
human suffering. The common men 
and women of the world should let 
their Governments plainly know that 
they are sick of it and disgusted by 
its consequences, that they claim the 
right to pass freely among men of 
other nations and to find out for them- 


and there is little question but that 
the King’s submission to the demands 
of his masterful Prime Minister has 
disappointed and weakened the affec- 
tion of many of his subjects.’ Mr 
Macartney thinks that the way in 
which the King lay “as low and silent 
as Brer Rabbit” at the time of 
Matteotti’s murder was ‘‘a conspicv- 
ous example of His Majesty’s support 
of Mussolini.’ 

Another chapter deals with “the 
policy and attitude of the Vatican.” 
Mr. Macartney says: ‘‘So long as the 
Pope is an Italian, and Italians are 
the strongest single nationality in the 
Curia, it is almost inevitable that the 
Holy See should feel a special sym- 
pathy towards Italy.’’ He feels none 
the less that the present Pope has not 
the vigour of his predecessor—“a Pope 
of immense physical and _ moral 
courage who had roundly and promptly 
denounced the immoral aberrations 
and excesses of Radicalism, the 
offences to Christian civilisation of 
Communist atheism, the anti-Chris- 
tian manifestations of Nazi neo- 
paganism, and the Stalolatry 0 
Fascism with equally uncompromising 
vigour. . . . It is hard to believe that 
a man of his character and tempera- 
ment would have submitted so far as 
the present Pope has done to certain 
acts of Axis blackmail, or would have 
clothed his thoughts so often in such 
cryptic language.” 


PAPAL NEUTRALITY 

Mr. Macartney recognises “the 
not unnatural ambition of the Holy 
Father to promote the restorat'on 0! 
the world to peace,’’ but wonders 
whether his “almost pedantic ‘eter- 
mination to observe the most s. ‘upl- 
lous neutrality . . . may not efeat 
its own purpose” and so “nc. only 
undermine the Pope’s intern: ‘ional 
position, but most seriously aff t the 
part to be played by the Chv him 
Italy after the collapse of Fa* sm. 

Mr. Macartney has writter cool 
ampartial book, most useful > 4? 
understanding of the régime th - has 
now ended. 

Mr. Harry Lesueur’s 
Months that Changed the World (FE 
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10s. 6d.) suffers from being born a bit 
late and from having no especial 
individual flick or flavour to make up 
for this. ‘The twelve months that Mr. 
Lesueur writes about are those that 
began in October, 1941, with the 
Germans rushing upon Moscow. The 
author, a American broadcaster, 
went to the front by way of Archangel, 
was side-tr. cked to Kuibyshev, did at 
Jast reach !.'oscow, and saw something 
of the igh: ng- But so many books— 
and nota’'y Eve Curie’s Journey 


Among W. -riors—have been devoted 
tothe mag ‘ficence of Russia’s struggle 
that this 2d for me a flat flavour. 
Mter Miss irie, it sounded like a timid 
“Hear, he ~” to a superb oration. 

What nally made the book seem 
something of a ‘“‘museum piece’’ was 
a diary er ‘y under the date April 8, 
1942: ‘2 ‘miral Standley called a 
Press con rence in the little three- 
storey fra ¢ house that is now the 
American bassy in Kuibyshev. He 
said: ‘R ia will be the decisive 
front for 2 .erica in 1942. Japan will 
get her p iishment in 1943.’” To 
read, near ~ two years later, of such 
delusive th aking, gives one a curious 
feeling of » areality. 


CH’ ‘TZ SANDBAGS 
But t ere are touches here and 


there in te book which add some- 
thing to the Russian scene as it 
is already known—small touches, 


but somehow significant. For ex- 
ample, in Moscow the author found 
sandbags made from chintz curtains 
and flowered dresses. How much of 
all-out dedication that suggests! 
He found the Russian soldiers, even 
amid the rigours of the bitter winter 
front, clean-shaven. ‘‘Our escorting 
colonel said that Soviet officers order 
their men to shave each day for 
discipline’s sake. I asked how they 
managed it in sub-zero weather. He 
explained that they heat snow-water 
and work in pairs, the men shaving 
one another simultaneously.’”” We 
shan’t be able, after this, to laugh at 
the Englishman’s boiled shirt in 
Darkest Africa ! 

It must have been with a great 
thrill that the author, who had seen 
the evacuation from Dunkirk, recog- 
nised among booty captured from the 
Germans before Moscow British Bed- 
ford trucks, taken by them on the 
fall of France. What adventures one 
may imagine for those trucks, and for 
the Renaults from Paris and the cars 
from Prague! Those international 
burglars seem to have carried towards 
Moscow the swag of a continent. 

Mr. Lesueur travelled to Kuiby- 
shev at the time when the Moscow 
factories and workers were going east 
to the Urals. ‘‘We passed another and 
another of these mushroom towns 
. . . thrown up to house the factories 
and workers which were leap-frogging 
across the plains of Russia. I saw 
carpenters clinging to the snowy roofs, 
slapping up the newly-finished pine- 
boards, Work was going on through- 
out the nivht under the golden gleam 
of powerful arc-lights. New railroad 
Spurs were laid through the centre 
of the towns, and the refugee factory 
workers nd dismantled machinery 
Were arriving from the conquered (sic) 
West. I sw whole families of workers 
down to the small children hauling 
the heavy machinery off the flat cars 
on to tr.cks and sleds. We could 


actually » = new cities coming to life 
before OL eyes.” 


EX ITING READING 


Mr.} «nk Tilsley’s novel Pleasure 


Beach (C 1s, 10s. 6d.) is a breathless 
perfonmna *» The author hurls Tom 
Matthews, a young holiday-making 
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collier from Wigan, into a Blackpool- 
ish town, and proceeds to push, 
pummel, thrust, goad and kick him 
through endless adventures amid 
crooks, cranks, thieves, murderers, 
policemen, detectives, dance-host- 
esses, financiers, landladies and a few 
plain simple folk, till poor Tom must 
have wondered whether he was on his 
head or his heels. 

Tom, slow of speech, slower of 
wit, is the Lancashire comedian as 
conceived by the first George Formby 
and exploited by a hundred successors: 
the innocent abroad, the lamb among 
wolves, the gormless lad from Bacup 
or thereabouts who finds himself in 
Piccadilly with his pocket inevitably 
picked. Mr. Tilsley presents this tried, 
trusty and true candidate for our 
affections with every confidence that 
he will be again elected to popular 
favour. As, indeed, he deserves to be 
—especially if sheer gusto can shake a 
vote out of us. Gusto is what the 
author relies on. He opens upon us a 
broadside of words, incident and 
characters, and hopes, with some 
reason, to rush us off our feet. 

In my view, his novel would have 
been better if in all three categories— 
words, incident and character—it had 
been more shapely and less extrava- 
gant; but, as it is, it can be com- 
mended as containing an unusual 
quantity of exciting and humorous 
reading-matter. 


MR. RAMSHAW 


Captain C. W. R. Knight has an 
eagle named Mr. Ramshaw which, as 
readers of COUNTRY LIFE know, has 
appeared on the films and the lecture- 
platform, has travelled to America 
by sea and through America by air, 
has gone abroad under the blessing 
of E.N.S.A. and has survived torpedo- 
ing by a German submarine. 

These are only a few of the things 
that Mr. Ramshaw has done and 
suffered, and if you would learn more 
of him, from the time of his capture 
in Scotland, you will find it in Captain 
Knight’s All British Eagle (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d.). Mr. Ramshaw 
is not the only eagle that the author 
has owned and trained, but he is the 
most remarkable. He _ occasionally 
escapes. Hedid so, once, in New York; I 
should like to know what he was think- 
ing about his extraordinary career as 
he soared over the sky-scrapers and 
million lights of the city. 





THE NEW ENCYCLOPADIA 


URTHER information concerning 
” the new British encyclopedia 
which is to be published after the war 
by Messrs. George Newnes was 
announced by Sir Frank Newnes at 
a luncheon given in London last week 
to launch the new enterprise. Al- 
though the encyclopedia will be an 
entirely new work it will be built on 
the foundation of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia, which has held an honoured 
place for 80 years, by arrangement 
with Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh. 
It was Messrs. Newnes’s intention, 
said Sir Frank, to get the best brains 
and authority for each and every 
subject, with no narrow nationalistic 
prejudice. The enterprise had none 
the less been founded and would be 
developed on the finest traditions of 
British scholarship. Ample resources 
would be available, and they intended 
to spare no pains and expense in the 
work. They were forming an editorial 
board of the most distinguished 
authorities, and the managing editor 
would be Mrs. M. D. Law, for many 
years closely associated with the 
direction of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica in this country. 
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She is Responsible 


for Our Lines of Communication 


WILL YOU BE RESPONSIBLE 


FOR HERS ? 


N the all-important days 

which lie ahead hundreds of 
thousands of Service women 
will have the vital responsibility 
of maintaining communications 
and supplies for our Navy, Army 
and Air Force in the invasion 
bases at home and abroad. 


To maintain their “ communi- 
cation” with the friendly at- 
mosphere of home by providing 
hut-canteens, clubs for short 
leave and mobile units to visit 
isolated detachments is the job 
of the Y.W.C.A., not only in 
Great Britain but in the Middle 
East, North Africa and Italy. 


And as our forces go forward to 
be followed in each new place 
by Nursing Sisters and Service 
women, so too will the Y.W.C.A. 
go forward ...if you will see 
that the necessary funds are 
available. 








A minimum of £275,000 

must be raised for the 

work which lies ahead 
in 1944, 


Please send a donation to : 


MRS. CHURCHILL 


(President Y.W.C.A. War Time Fund) 


10 Downing St., London, S.W.1 
(Marking envelopes Y.W.C. A.) 


Registered under War Chorities Act, 1940 
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In any underinflated tyre, part of the load is being carried by the casing 


instead of by the air inside. This causes overflexing and generates 


heat. Rupture of the fabric and rapid, uneven wear of the tread 


ensue. Don’t spoil the value of your Austin’s wartime job by letting 


it waste precious rubber. Always keep tyres at correct pressure. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 


TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


Read the Austin Magazine—4d monthly or 6/6d ayear post free 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 











NEW BOOKS 








THE LEADERS 
OF ITALY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MAXWELL H. H. 
MACARTNEY, who was 
for many years The Times 
correspondent in Rome, 

gives us the history of Mussolini and 
the Axis in One Man Alone (Chatto 
and Wi dus, 15s.). The title is taken 
from one of Mr. Churchill’s broad- 
casts: ‘‘Qne man and one man alone 
has ranged the Italian people in deadly 
struggle against the British Empire.” 

Mr. Macartney sees Mussolini as 
an opportunist who had, nevertheless, 
consistent ‘‘fundamental strategic ob- 
jectives.’”’ Whatever the shifts of 
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selves what they are doin; 
thinking. 

Mr. Macartney himself do 
think that Mussolini is the only 
of the Italian tragedy. He | 
interesting chapter on the Dic’ ator's 
aiders and abettors. The Kin: does 
not come off scot-free. The <uthor 
mentions “two most flagrant ex nples 
of the violence done to the séai to by 
Fascism with the connivance { the 
King,” and adds: “It is ° ‘idely 
believed that the King has on nam 


and 


3 not 
‘illain 
S an 


nany 
occasions signed decrees agai> t his 
own better judgment and inclin: ‘ions, 

A 


ONE MAN ALONE. By Maxwell H. H. Macartney 
(Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 


TWELVE MONTHS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD. 
By Harry Lesueur. (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 

PLEASURE BEACH. By Frank Tilsley. (Collins, 10s. 6d. 
ALL BRITISH EAGLE. By Captain C. W. R. Knight 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 
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tactical manoeuvring, he held from 
the beginning to an animosity against 
Britain, France and the League of 
Nations. Even before the march on 
Rome, he was calling the League “‘ that 
austere company of tricksters which 
sits at Geneva without having the 
least idea of the ridicule which sur- 
rounds it,’”’ and asserting: ‘‘We must 
prepare ourselves for the eventuality 
of a policy which is effectively anti- 
British. It is not in the interest of 
Italy to contribute to the maintenance 
of the British Empire. The interest 
of Italy is to collaborate in its 
demolition.” 

To what extent were Italians in 
general responsible for Mussolini’s 
pursuit of the objectives thus briefly 
outlined? ‘‘In days when the posses- 
sion of a passport,’’ says the author, 
“was independent of the Party then 
in power, travel abroad had opened 
the minds of many Italians.”’ Italians 
with a liking for France and England, 
for their achievements and _ institu- 
tions, were therefore to be found, but as 
these tended to die off ‘‘it was increas- 
ingly difficult after the advent of 
Fascism for the younger generation to 
appreciate the values of their for- 
bears.’”’ They were penned in their 
own country and drenched in its 
propaganda. 


WHY PASSPORTS ? 

This raises a point which it is to 
be hoped will receive international 
consideration when the time comes. 
Whether it be “‘the Party in power” 
or any other body whatsoever that 
controls the issue of passports, it is 
high time that the whole iniquitous 
system was scrapped. It is fairly new 
(at any rate in its wholesale applica- 
tion), and it has been proved, I should 
say, to be not only detrimental to 
international understanding but the 
cause of much international friction 
and of an incalculable amount of 
human suffering. The common men 
and women of the world should let 
their Governments plainly know that 
they are sick of it and disgusted by 
its consequences, that they claim the 
right to pass freely among men of 
other nations and to find out for them- 


and there is little question but that 
the King’s submission to the demands 
of his masterful Prime Minister has 
disappointed and weakened the affec- 
tion of many of his subjects.’’ Mr. 
Macartney thinks that the way in 
which the King lay “‘as low and silent 
as Brer Rabbit’ at the time of 
Matteotti’s murder was ‘‘a conspicu- 
ous example of His Majesty’s support 
of Mussolini.’ 

Another chapter deals with ‘the 
policy and attitude of the Vatican.” 
Mr. Macartney says: ‘So long as the 
Pope is an Italian, and Italians are 
the strongest single nationality in the 
Curia, it is almost inevitable that the 
Holy See should feel a special sym- 
pathy towards Italy.’’ He feels none 
the less that the present Pope has not 
the vigour of his predecessor—“ a Pope 
of immense physical and_ moral 
courage who had roundly and promptly 
denounced the immoral aberrations 
and excesses of Radicalism, the 
offences to Christian civilisation of 
Communist atheism, the anti-Chris- 
tian manifestations of Nazi neo- 
paganism, and the Stalolatry ol 
Fascism with equally uncompromising 
vigour. . . . Itis hard to believe that 
a man of his character and tempera- 
ment would have submitted so far as 
the present Pope has done to certain 
acts of Axis blackmail, or would have 
clothed his thoughts so often in such 
cryptic language.” 


PAPAL NEUTRALITY 

Mr. Macartney recognises “the 
not unnatural ambition of the Holy 
Father to promote the restorat’on of 
the world to peace,” but wonders 
whether his “almost pedantic -leter- 
mination to observe the most s rupl- 


lous neutrality . . . may not ‘efeat 


its own purpose” and so “nc. only 
undermine the Pope’s intern: ‘ional 
position, but most seriously aff ¢ the 
part to be played by the Chi °h in 
Italy after the collapse of Fa° sm. 

Mr. Macartney has writter . co0l 
ampartial book, most useful >» 4! 
understanding of the régime t! = has 
now ended. 

Mr. Harry Lesueur’s — well’ 
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10s. 6d.) suffers from being born a bit 
late and from having no especial 
individual flick or flavour to make up 
for this. ‘The twelve months that Mr. 
Lesueur writes about are those that 
began in October, 1941, with the 
Germans rushing upon Moscow. The 
author, a: American broadcaster, 
went to the front by way of Archangel, 
was side-tracked to Kuibyshev, did at 
loscow, and saw something 
of the fig! ng. But so many books— 
and not: ly Eve Curie’s Journey 
Among Wi yiovs—have been devoted 
totheme ificence of Russia’s struggle 
that this ad for me a flat flavour. 
\fter Mis. “urie, it sounded like a timid 
‘ Hear, ! to a superb oration. 
Wha ‘nally made the book seem 
ethin, of a ‘‘museum piece” was 
‘iary e- cy under the date April 8, 
" Imiral Standley called a 
rence in the little three- 
e house that is now the 
nbassy in Kuibyshev. He 
sia will be the decisive 


last reach 





,erica in 1942. Japan will 
get he rishment in 1943.’”’ To 
read, 1 - two years later, of such 
delusiv iking, gives one a curious 

ling o! uareality. 

Cc. iTZ SANDBAGS 

But “sere are touches here and 
here in \.e book which add some- 
thing to the Russian scene as it 
is alreacy known—small touches, 
but somenow significant. For ex- 
ample, in Moscow the author found 


sandbags made from chintz curtains 
and flowered dresses. How much of 
all-out dedication that suggests! 
He found the Russian soldiers, even 
amid the rigours of the bitter winter 
front, clean-shaven. ‘‘Our escorting 
colonel said that Soviet officers order 
their men to shave each day for 
discipline’s sake. I asked how they 
managed it in sub-zero weather. He 
explained that they heat snow-water 
and work in pairs, the men shaving 
one another simultaneously.”” We 
shan’t be able, after this, to laugh at 
the Englishman’s boiled shirt in 
Darkest Africa ! 

It must have been with a great 
thrill that the author, who had seen 
the evacuation from Dunkirk, recog- 
nised among booty captured from the 
Germans before Moscow British Bed- 
ford trucks, taken by them on the 
fall of France. What adventures one 
may imagine for those trucks, and for 
the Renaults from Paris and the cars 
from Prague! Those international 
burglars seem to have carried towards 
Moscow the swag of a continent. 

Mr. Lesueur travelled to Kuiby- 
shev at the time when the Moscow 
factories and workers were going east 
to the Urals. ‘‘ We passed another and 
another of these mushroom towns 

. thrown up to house the factories 
and workers which were leap-frogging 
across the plains of Russia. I saw 
carpenters clinging to the snowy roofs, 
Slapping up the newly-finished pine- 
boards. Work was going on through- 
out the night under the golden gleam 

* powerlul arc-lights. New railroad 

*purs were laid through the centre 
‘ the towns, and the refugee factory 

vorsers and dismantled machinery 
w cre arriving from the conquered (sic) 
be est -w whole families of workers 
om the small children hauling 
machinery off the flat cars 

icks and sleds. We could 

& new cities coming to life 

eyes,”’ 


ITING READING 


ank Tilsley’s novel Pleasure 
ins, 10s. 6d.) is a breathless 
¢. The author hurls Tom 
a young holiday-making 
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collier from Wigan, into a Blackpool- 
ish town, and proceeds to push, 
pummel, thrust, goad and kick him 
through endless adventures amid 
crooks, cranks, thieves, murderers, 
policemen, detectives, dance-host- 
esses, financiers, landladies and a few 
plain simple folk, till poor Tom must 
have wondered whether he was on his 
head or his heels. 

Tom, slow of speech, slower of 
wit, is the Lancashire comedian as 
conceived by the first George Formby 
and exploited by a hundred successors: 
the innocent abroad, the lamb among 
wolves, the gormless lad from Bacup 
or thereabouts who finds himself in 
Piccadilly with his pocket inevitably 
picked. Mr. Tilsley presents this tried, 
trusty and true candidate for our 
affections with every confidence that 
he will be again elected to popular 
favour. As, indeed, he deserves to be 
—especially:if sheer gusto can shake a 
vote out of us. Gusto is what the 
author relies on. He opens upon us a 
broadside of words, incident and 
characters, and hopes, with some 
reason, to rush us off our feet. 

In my view, his novel would have 
been better if in all three categories— 
words, incident and character—it had 
been more shapely and less extrava- 
gant; but, as it is, it can be com- 
mended as containing an unusual 
quantity of exciting and humorous 
reading-matter. 


MR. RAMSHAW 


Captain C. W. R. Knight has an 
eagle named Mr. Ramshaw which, as 
readers of COUNTRY LIFE know, has 
appeared on the films and the lecture- 
platform, has travelled to America 
by sea and through America by air, 
has gone abroad under the blessing 
of E.N.S.A. and has survived torpedo- 
ing by a German submarine. 

These are only a few of the things 
that Mr. Ramshaw has done and 
suffered, and if you would learn more 
of him, from the time of his capture 
in Scotland, you will find it in Captain 
Knight’s All British Eagle (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d.). Mr. Ramshaw 
is not the only eagle that the author 
has owned and trained, but he is the 
most remarkable. He occasionally 
escapes. Hedid so, once, in New York; I 
should like to know what he was think- 
ing about his extraordinary career as 
he soared over the sky-scrapers and 
million lights of the city. 





THE NEW ENCYCLOPADIA 


URTHER information concerning 
the new British encyclopedia 
which is to be published after the war 
by Messrs. George Newnes was 
announced by Sir Frank Newnes at 
a luncheon given in London last week 
to launch the new enterprise. Al- 
though the encyclopedia will be an 
entirely new work it will be built on 
the foundation of Chambers's Encyclo- 
pedia, which has held an honoured 
place for 80 years, by arrangement 
with Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh. 
It was Messrs. Newnes’s intention, 
said Sir Frank, to get the best brains 
and authority for each and every 
subject, with no narrow nationalistic 
prejudice. The enterprise had none 
the less been founded and would be 
developed on the finest traditions of 
British scholarship. Ample resources 
would be available, and they intended 
to spare no pains and expense in the 
work. They were forming an editorial 
board of the most distinguished 
authorities, and the managing editor 
would be Mrs. M. D. Law, for many 
years closely associated with the 
direction of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica in this country. 
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She is Responsible 


for Our Lines of Communication 


WILL YOU BE RESPONSIBLE 


FOR HERS ? 


N the all-important days 

which lie ahead hundreds of 
thousands of Service women 
will have the vital responsibility 
of maintaining communications 
and supplies for our Navy, Army 
and Air Force in the invasion 
bases at home and abroad. 


To maintain their “ communi- 
cation” with the friendly at- 
mosphere of home by providing 
hut-canteens, clubs for short 
leave and mobile units to visit 
isolated detachments is the job 
of the Y.W.C.A., not only in 
Great Britain but in the Middle 
East, North Africa and Italy. 


And as our forces go forward to 
be followed in each new place 
by Nursing Sisters and Service 
women, so too will the Y.W.C.A. 
go forward... if you will see 
that the necessary funds are 
available. 








Aminimum f £275,000 

must be raised for the 

work which lies ahead 
in 1944, 


Please send a donation to : 


MRS. CHURCHILL 


(President Y.W.C.A. War Time Fund) 


10 Downing St., London, S.W.1 
(Marking envelopes Y.W.C.A.) 


Registered under War Chorities Act, 1940 
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Aage ThaaruP 
d geranium pink felt from g 
Wide-brimme 


ATS look more substantial this spring, if] % 

one can use such an adjective for some of] 7 

the wedding confections frothing with veils and 

flowers. But even these have crowns large 

enough to fit them on and are not nude to 

perch precariously over one minute part 0! 

the head any more. Brims to the felt and stra\ 

sailors are quite wide compared with those oi 

the last few years, some large’ enough to be 

ca]led cartwheels. Even berets have more depth | 7 

to them and are not the fly-away affairs of last 

summer. The doll’s hats have almost gone 

Dinner hats have grown a few inches, look 
more like hats and less like discs of flower 

or wreaths of feathers. Most hats of all kinds 

are worn straight on the forehead, and the 

general ruling is that upward coiffures look 

best with a hat with a forward tilt and the 

halos and wide-brimmed bonnets are reserved 

for those with the hair down. Quite a {ev 
of the muffin berets and wide-brimme® felts 
are made to be worn either way. The large! 
sailors with brims bending up slightly, like 4 
saucer, look as well when worn on the back 
of the head with the hair combed to 4 
“bang,” or with a little girl parti g, e 
forward with the hair up at the bac< and 
smooth on top. The muffin berets ar: most 
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Cut velvet suit in dark brown with 
ridged buttons, a short yoked jacket and 
shirt sleeves. Beige felt with a brim 
rolling downwards. There is a velvet 
topcoat as well. Jacqmar 
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WHEN ? \ 


Modern woman is adaptable—yet extraordinarily 
consistent. Responsibility does not dismay her. 
Hardship cannot daunt her. A star in the days 
of peace, she shines like a beacon-light through 
the darkness of a world at war. Notwithstanding 
every change in her circumstances, she remains 
young, alert, charming. Though she uses fewer 


preparations than in days gone by, she is still 





faithful to the simple essentials prescribed by 
Miss Arden. She knows the value of vitality and 


freshness. It is good for her own morale 





and 2 source of inspiration to those about her. 
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INDISPENSABLE 
SWAGGER 


Catalogue Id. 
or send 6d. 
for a_ series 


The perfect country 
coat, in fine quality 
mixture tweeds, of 
various good col- 
ouringsand designs. 
Three sizes. Fully 
lined. (18 coupons) 


From 


$14.12.6 


Debenhams hreebody 
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adaptable and can be worn success- 
fully at almost all angles with the 
hair up or down. They are perhaps 
smartest of all worn on top of a 
sophisticated Edwardian coiffure, 
absolutely straight, with a very 
neat hairline combed up smoothly 
from the nape, 

Aage Thaarup shows one of 
the prettiest of the wide-brimmed 
felts in coral pink. This is a hat 
that would be splendid with a 
black or navy and white outfit 
and equally good later on with a 
piint frock. He makes dark felts— 
navy and black—with highish Welsh 
or postilion crowns and medium 
brims rolling gently upwards, and 
attaches headlights of snowdrops 
to the fronts or projects wings of 
champagne-coloured velvet ribbon. 
He stitches flat flowers all round the 
brims of his straw sailors and 
saddle-stitches the brims and ribbons 
of felts so that they are in line 
with the many coats and suits that 
are saddle-stitched. Gay little hats 


for dining out in restaurants have positive flights of butterfly ribbon 
bows in front or cascading down the back. The bows are bright— 
cherry or emerald—and the hats are black, shaped like tiny boaters, 
worn well forward, chic with an upward coiffuve and smart tailor-made 


suit or frock. 


OST of the milliners are showing plaid ribbons—crisp plaid taffeta 
ribbons on perky sailors, plaid corded ribbons streaming from 
coarse straw berets, rather reminiscent of the Harrison Fisher prints 
of the last war, or soft broad plaid georgette ribbons swathed round 
Otto Lucas makes a charming black 
mushroom with ribbons in emerald, scarlet, black and blue. This has 
a brim dipping in front like a Victorian bonnet. Many of his hats are 
like those worn by the Empress Eugénie with crowns swathed with 
ostrich and brims bending over one eye, cut away over the other. His 
dark coarse straw toques are trimmed with pillar-box red or emerald 
ribbon bows and cockades; sailors with narrow white frilling or piping 
outlining crowns or placed flat on brims. White sailors with emerald 
veils and ribbons have white gardenias laid on their brims or attached 
These have oval dented crowns that 


soft straw mushroom hats. 


here and there to the ribbon. 
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Envelope bags, one pouched in navy suede with snakeskin frame, the 
other pigskin with double flap. Harrods 





fit on firmly. A navy Breton Sailor 
with white lingerie butterfly bows 


where it meets the hair shows § 


quite a large brim. 
The newest Erik dinner hat 
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is entirely in spangled black tulle & 


—a sizeable heart-shaped beret 
stitched all over with round black 
sequins and positive fireworks o{ 
tulle at the back. An 


3 
a 


emerald 


green felt beret with coq feathers B 
streaming down the middle ang 


more at the back to cover the 
back hair and end on the nape of 
the neck in the most beguiling 
manner is a charming hat for a 
suit or fur jacket, either af! ernoon 
or evening. A tiny black fel. sailor 
in this collection has the op of 
its crown sliced off to shi w the 


hair and the flat brim sp uting FF 


short curly black feathers 5 that 
it looks almost like Indian | mb, 


ISS LUCY is making s itcheq 
hats from jersey anc wool 
crépes ready for Easter ii sky 


blue with striped mesh jersey scarves to match. The hats have | ighish 
crowns with a fold in front and brims that can be rolled to suit any 
type of face, are all-purpose hats, smart enough for town, rural « 10ugh 
for the country. On her felt berets with peaks projecting ov:r the 


face she places pads of feathers, sea blue on black and rose be ge on 


brown, and these feathers nestle on the hair at the side and ar 
becoming generally. Navy felt sailors with thickish rolling briras are 
piped with cherry and have narrow rolls of cherry ribbon irserted 
here and there on the navy ribbons banding the crown. 
m?kes blouses to match exactly the hats and ribbons, in moss rayon 
crépes and woollen jerseys and georgettes. , 

Hats everywhere sparkle with colour, geranium pink, poppy red 
champagne, toffee and caramel browns being the 
favourites; and there is lots of white. The straws in plaited cellophane 
are especially effective in the red shades, in white and black. Coarse 
straws look well in the toffee ranges and in white or navy. Wide berets 
in stitched gros grain or felt are becoming to most profiles. Saddle- 
stitching is usually worked in dark brown on a bright or pale felt, The 
red straws catch the eye everywhere. 


emerald green, 


very 


Miss Lucy 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





The service which 
Kolynos renders to the 
‘Services’, and to you, 
too — clean, sparkling- 
white teeth. 

Sold everywhere in standard sizes. 





FOR WHITER AND BRIGHTER TEETH 








Stained Glass Memorial Windows 


For a Church Memorial of per- 
petuity one of the most appro- 
priate and expressive forms is a 
Stained Glass Window. 

This R.A.F. Window depicts 
S. Michael. Executed in rich 
# jewel-like colours, it makes a 
very real adornment to the 
Church in which it is placed. 
Sketch design and estimate gladly 
supplied. Kindly state Subject 
desired and whether any Regi- 
mental Badges or Family Crests 
required. 


Send stamps for Illus. Booklets: 
“Stained Glass Windows,” 64. 








CROSSWORD No. 735 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 735, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, WC.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, March 2, 1944. 
Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 
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vy “Commemorative Tablets,” 64. 
‘Book of Inscriptions,” 36 pp., 84. 


Maile & Son, Ltd. 767 EUSTON Bo. 

















Name 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 734. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of February 18, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Sugar and spice; 10, On guard; 11, Selfish; 12, Hint; 
13, Screw; 14, Seth; 17, Rhythms; 18, Dress up; 19, Uncouth; 22, 
Unhandy; 24, Bore; 25, Write; 26, Ewes; 29, Rebuilt; 30, Ill-done; 
31, Public meeting. DOWN.—2, Urgency; 3, Alas; 4, Addicts; 5, Distend; 
6, Pelt; 7, Chimers; 8, Mother Hubbard; 9, The Happy Isles; 15, Shout; 
16, Lethe; 20, Caribou; 21, Heretic; 22, Untwine; 23, New moon; 27, 
Hill; 28, Flat. 
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ACROSS. 


and 3. In fact, do as you would be done | 


(4, 3, 3, 


. Sluggish fruit? (4) 

. Aggravating (10) 

. A very nice relative (5) 

. What a friend indeed is (2, 4) 

. Consideration of her ways is said to be pr 


ductive of wisdom (3) 


. Mocked, at length went to bed (5) __ 
. Mr. Gradgrind can hardly be dubbed its her 


. From such prints the detective might dedue: 


that it rained in the night ! (3, 6) 


. Perfume (5) 
. “From the east to western ——, 


No jewel is like Rosalind.””—Shakespeare (3 


. He is out according to the toss (3, 3) 
. Sleeveless Jewish garment (or one might haw 


hoped so !) (5) 


. He studies the “science of things divine” (I! 
. Queen of O:ympus (4) 
. The laundry, not the teacher, may corre 


home-work with it ! (7, 3) 


5. Rebel leader (4) 


DOWN. 


. The winner isn’t playing it (6, 4) 


Blue and white on banks, in March (6, 4 
Find Chloe in it (9) 


. Fruit, to which the careless might say thal 


the answer was a melon (5) 


. Send half a score south-east (5) 


Flag? It’s all my eye! (4) 


. Topless hedge (4) 
. Browning’s was lost (6) ee 
. No alternative to the home of a famous Wil 


. Necessarily an insular people (6, 4) 
. Bringer of light (6, 3) 

. In return he displays red art (6) 

. I'd a way of obtaining assistance 
. Old and New in India (5) 

He went away with Gog (5) 

. Mote (4) 

. Cycle of time (4) 


——— 





The winner of Crossword No. 3315 4 


i 


The Dean of Bristol, 
The Cathedral, 








Descriptive of Coleridge’s ‘‘painted oceal “9 
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Bristol, 1. 
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| QUALITY CLOTHES 
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Tailored 
WTRY SUITS 


Perfect to wear in or out 

‘1 all wool soft tweed with 
Hips 38” to 44”. 

f Raspberry, Shrimp, Mid- 


© $£95.10.9 
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ery ht» ture tweeds in Heather, Moss, 
are Ih Shrimp. £14.12.6 
ted uits 18 Coupons. 
1C\ 
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the : 3 
ie : GORRINGES GAZETTE : 
: ? Please send 6d. for next 3 issues. $ 
TS¢ ? Spring issue ready mid-March ? 
ets . \ 
lle- | 


| BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., LONDON, S.W.| 


i Frederick Gorringe Ltd. VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 


{ 
: ere ee 


eo) an 

y The New 
SLEEVELESS 
FROCK 


Tailored in mid - grey 
worsted flannel 

Round neck _ finished 
with gathered yoke at 
back, giving fullness 
which carries through 
to fitted waistband. | 


Hip sizes 36 to 40 
8 Coupons 


93/- 


Other styles available in 
various materials. Navy, Tan 
or Wine. | 
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THE SHIRT is an 
example from a 
comprehensive | 
stock of long or 
short sleeve cot- 
tons and rayons. 


Prices from 20/9 


4 Coupons. 





| LYWHITEsS I 


7 UCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, S.W.1. | 

















1944 351 






















Before parting with 
your coupons see the new 
Moygashels . . . ideal for 
dresses, suits and chil- 
dren’s wear .. . bright 
and lovely after every 
wash, with colour fresh 
as new. Inspiration at 
only 2 coupons a yard. 


STEVENSON & SON LTD. 


ll, ARGYLL STREET, 


LONDON, Wel 


LONDON 
ARRESTS 9 SRR Car meme me, 


REW Yorn tk : DUNGANNON 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


*In1gi1g I bought a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen boots G U A RA N TE ED WA TERPROOF 


for fishing and shooting. They have been in commis- 
sion ever since and are practically as good as new. 
They have stood up to every test, even to wading, 
and I have yet to experience cold or wet feet.” 


During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active ser- 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 


S WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 


ORY 





